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194 PROGRESS, OR RETROGRESSION, ETC. 


PROGRESS, OR RETROGRESSION? 


Wuat progress in the sum of human years? 

IT asked of truth, whose wan and weary eyes, 
Fixed on the strife of hosts contending, 
The strife of good and evil never-ending, 
Were clouded oft with tears. 

Sad as the strain of saddest symphonies, 

The sorrow of her answer filled my ears : — 

* Daily men know me more, and love me less. 

Time was, I flashed upon the young world’s 

sight, 

And drew all hearts with wonder and delight, 
In my first loveliness. 

Then a great promise o’er the distance hung 

That would make all things happy, all things 

young ; 
Redeem the curse, relieve the pain, 
The great world’s misery heal again. 
So was it echoed on from tongue to tongue.” 
“And then?” I asked. She answered, “ As a 


star 
Glad seers saw and hailed me from afar. 
And suddenly a glory was revealed 

To simple shepherds in the field, 

Who saw a light in Heaven, and lo! 
With angel-forms the dark was all aglow, 
While through the spheres a sacred music 

rung : 

‘Peace and good-will!’ O blessed word! 
*To you is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord.’ 

More strong than blood, 

That tie of brotherhood ! 

*Good-will and peace!’ To all the promise 
sung.” 


“And now?” I asked. Noanswer! “Now?” 
She turned, 
And all her cheek one fire of anger burned. 
“Listen,” she cried. I heard a distant roar, 
Like starving outcasts on a hungry shore, 
Rise from a mighty city evermore, 
And then anon, piercing that outer din, 
Rose up the shriek of women mad with gin, 
And hollow laugh of girls who sold their sin, 
And as with age, gaunt on its mother’s knee, 
The babe cried out for bread, no bread had 
she. 
“ Listen again!” she cried ; and then, hard by, 
The rich man’s music drowned that “ bitter 
cry,” 
And harp and viol charmed the wintry sky. 
O Christ, eternal Brother, 
Once more this day is thine; 
Once more to one another 
Our stony hearts incline. 
Peace and good-will! And can it be 
That this is all we learnt of Thee, — 
This splendor to despair allied, — 
A palace here, there, at its side, 
Those dens of misery ? 
Oh! rather come the shocks that nations feel ! 
Come, Revolution, with the arméd heel ! 
Come Attila, with all thy Vandal crew, 
Tread into dust our gold! 
Respect not aught that’s old! 
Cast in a nobler mould, 
Our State renew! 








I turned, and looked to Truth, but Truth had 


fled. 
Only there lingered on a voice, that said, 
Sad-echoing still: 
How little yet ye know the word 
On that first dawn of Christmas heard, 
The only power to right the wrong, 
To fire the cold, and tame the strong, 
The grand, old, glorious angel-song, 
“ Peace and good-will.” 
Christmas-day. A. G. B. 
Spectator. 


ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD DOYLE, 


A LIGHT of blameless Jaughter, fancy-bred, 
Soft-souled and glad and kind as love or 
sleep, 
Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain 
to weep 
Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead. 
Weep, elves and fairies ali, that never shed 
Tear yet for mortal mourning: you that 
keep 
The doors of dreams whence nought of ill 
may creep, 
Mourn once for one whose lips your honey 


fed. 
Let waters of the Golden River steep 
The rose-roots whence his grave blooms 
rosy-red, 
And murmuring of Hyblzan hives be deep 
About the summer silence of its bed, 
And nought less gracious than a violet peep 
Between the grass grown greener round his 
head. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Athenzum. 


RONDEAU. 


FAREWELL, Renown! too fleeting flower 
That grows a day to last an hour ; 

Prize of the race’s chest and beat, 

Too often trodden under feet, — 
Why should I court your “ barren dower” ? 


Nay; had I Dryden’s angry power — 
The thews of Ben, —the wind of Gower ; 
Not less my voice should still repeat 
“ Farewell, Renown!” 


Farewell ! — Because the Muses’ bower 
Is filled with rival brows that lower ; 
Because, howe’er his pipe be sweet, 
The bard, that “pays,” must please the 
street ; 
But most . . . because the grapes are sour, — 
“ Farewell, Renown!” 
Austin Dobson, 
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A LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST. 


From The Times. 
A LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST.* 

AMPLE, though somewhat tardy justice 
has been done to the memory of Lord 
Lyndhurst by Sir Theodore Martin’s 
“Life” which has just issued from the 
press. Hitherto no one could have had 
more cause to complain of biographers 
than that distinguished lawyer and states- 
man; and he would have felt the case to 
be so much the harder that he had ob- 
jected to his biography being written at 
all. Lord Lyndhurst’s sagacity was as 
great as his keen perception of character, 
and his objections had been partly founded 
on the fact that Lord Campbell was writ- 
ing the “ Lives of the Chancellors.” In- 
deed, he half playfully warned Lord 
Brougham of the fate that was probably 
in store for them both. At all events, 
when Campbell applied to his learned 
brother lord for biographical materials, 
Lyndhurst had taken his precautions and 
the answer was ready: “ Materials you 
shall have none from me; | have already 
burnt every letter and paper which could 
be useful to my biographer; therefore he 
is at liberty to follow his own inclina- 
tions.” Lord Campbell did follow his 
own inclinations. He went about his 
work with scanty materials, and for once 
“plain John Campbell” was imaginative 
rather than prosaic. We have no wish to 
follow an evi] example and bear unfairly 
on the memory of an eminent man. But 
when in 1869 we reviewed the last vol- 
ume of the “ Lives ” we took the opportu- 
nity of showing, on information from less 
prejudiced sources, that Lord Lyndhurst 
was not the brilliant Mephistopheles Lord 
Campbell seemed inclined to depict. And 
now in this book of Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin’s we havea refutation of many charges 
and insinuations, The latter remarks 
that Lord Campbell ‘could not possibly 
have written of Lord Lyndhurst as he did 
if he had not felt assured that no private 
papers were left to rise up in judgment 
against him.” But, remembering Lord 
Lyndhurst’s very decided reply, the diffi- 
culty that suggested itself when we heard 

* A Life of Lord Lyndhurst. From letters and 


papers in possession of his family. By Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. John Murray, 1883. 
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of a second memoir was as to whence the 
fresh materials were to come. Sir Theo- 
dore Martin supplies the answer in say- 
ing that Lord Campbell had taken Lord 
Lyndhurst too literally. Sundry impor- 
tant papers had passed into the hands of 
friends; while through some of the earlier 
and most interesting years of his career 
Mr. Copley had been corresponding with 
near relatives who were settled in Amer- 
ica. No doubt, as things turned out, it 
might have been better for his own sake 
had he left more matter for the instruction 
of counsel for his defence. But quite 
sufficient has been placed at the present 
biographer’s disposal to enable him to 
vindicate in great measure Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s political consistency; and, what 
would perhaps have seemed of more im- 
portance to that kindly nature, to show 
one of the most warm-hearted of men in 
his real character —as son and brother, 
as husband and friend. 

The very creditable early struggles of 
Lord Campbell himself might have in- 
spired him with greater sympathy for those 
of Lord Lyndhurst; and should have told 
him that the successful career of his 
brother chancellor could only have been 
due to conscientious application. Beyond 
a good education, young Copley owed lit- 
tle to his father’s purse, and when many 
young men of promise are still burdens 
on their friends, he was already freely 
contributing to the support of his family. 
The son of the distinguished American 
artist, best known as the painter of the 
“Death of Chatham,” he was born in 
Boston in 1772. The memory of the vet- 
eran statesman, who died in his ninety- 
second year, reached back to the scenes 
of the Gordon riots which he witnessed 
from his father’s windows in Leicester 
Fields. He is said to have been a boy of 
great humor and vivacity. His niece, 
Mrs. Amory, writes: — 

Friends from this side of the Atlantic car- 
ried back to Lord Lyndhurst the tales they 
had heard of his boyish pranks, and how his 
father would reprove him and exclaim, “ You 
will be a boy, Jack, all your life!” At which 
the aged statesman would gently smile, as the 
memories of his youth rushed on his mind, and 
answer, “ Well, I believe my father was right 
there.” 








Read in the recollections of Lord Camp- 
bell’s “ Life,” there is something singu- 
larly touching in those reminiscences. 
But at the same time they may be taken 
as an explanation or an extenuation of 
much that Lord Campbell has written to 
Lyndhurst’s disadvantage. For the one 
was a boy all his life, while the other had 
never been a boyatall. Copley was sent 
straight from a private school at Chiswick 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. There, 
though but little is recorded of his uni- 
versity career, he showed his versatility 
as well as his vivacity. He had taken 
eagerly to boating and delayed somewhat 
long to set himself to serious study for 
honors. But, once at work, he made up 
for lost time, and came honorably out as 
second wrangler. The effort strained his 
strong constitution, but he rallied imme- 
diately afterwards ; and there we see the 
man who made light of labors and found 
time for society when most fully occupied. 
He won from his college the appointment 
of travelling bachelor, with a grant of 
£100 per annum, for three years. Those 
three years he decided to spend in his 
native America, where he was charged 
besides with the settlement of an impor- 
tant piece of family business. During 
his absence he wrote regularly and fre- 
quently, and very fortunately the letters 
have been preserved. They abound in 
evidences of his lively family affections, 
and of his loving care for his father, moth- 
er, and sisters. In them Lyndhurst un- 
consciously shows himself one of those 
men who crave for affection, and who, 
while their brilliant social gifts make them 
courted everywhere, are always turning 
towards the loving confidences of the fam- 
ily hearth. For, while writing in that 
strain, he was enjoying life heartily, and 
the work-worn student had changed to 
“a lusty, rosy, stupid-looking fellow, the 
son of some Yorkshire farmer, who had 
never stirred out of sight of his village.” 
Indeed, at one time he had contemplated 
taking to American farming. He writes 
to a sister, with the same fond thought 
for his family : — 


If I had a tract of good land, perhaps 5,000 
acres, which may be purchased for no very 
considerable sum, I would in four or five years, 
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if it should please God to bless me with health 
and strength, not only render it a very produc- 
tive and delightful estate, but also a delightful 
retreat to you and my dear mother, 


And here we may observe that many 
years later, when his legal prospects 
seemed to be gloomy in the extreme, he 
had serious thoughts of taking orders. At 
that time he only yielded to a sense of 
filial duty and the strong remonstrances 
of his father. 

He came back from America; he took 
his degree; he entered himself at the Inns 
of Court, and attended the chambers of 
Mr. Tidd, the celebrated special pleader. 
The years of weary waiting for practice 
weighed heavily on his sanguine and buoy- 
ant nature. But through that dreary time 
of probation he was indefatigably indus- 
trious, and grounded himself in law with 
a thoroughness for which Lord Campbell 
refuses to give him credit. The truth 
apparently was, as Sir Theodore Martin 
suggests elsewhere, that the plodding 
Campbell could not comprehend the te- 
nacity and exactness of Copley’s memory. 
At one time, and long subsequently, the 
latter verified the date of an event by its 
coincidence with a trivial incident in his 
Cambridge career, and if he seldom had 
recourse to notes and note-books like 
other men, it was simply because he could 
safely rely upon his recollections. While 
he had little professional occupation, and 
much of his time was at his disposal, he 
writes regularly to a favorite sister, who 
had married in America, and to her hus- 
band. These letters, chiefly dated in the 
very beginning of the century, are full of 
public interest, since they relate to the 
condition of our countrymen at home and 
to the exciting events which were then 
taking place on the Continent. Indeed, 
the incidental interest of some of the de- 
tails is so great that they will be consid- 
ered one of the most attractive parts of 
the present volume. 

It was shortly after his call to the bar 
that Lord Campbell tells us he made Cop- 
ley’s acquaintance ; and there begins Sir 
Theodore Martin’s criticism of what he 
considers Campbell’s misrepresentations 
or inaccuracies. We take one of the first 
by way of example. Lord Campbell tells 
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a story of Copley addressing a debating 
clubin the Temple, of which Copley was a 
leading member. “His fault (Copley’s) 
was that he was too declamatory.” And 
Lord Campbell illustrates it by a story of 
porters and laundresses gathering outside 
to listen to the orator, till at length the 
excitement grew to such a height that 
cries of “ Fire ” brought out the fire-en- 
gines. Inreality, “the discussions took 
place late in the evening, when the Temple 
gates were closed, and were confined to 
pure questions of law, the meeting being 
modelled upon the plan of the courts at 
Westminster. ... The story is upon the 
face of it incredible.” A question of 
much greater consequence is that of Cop- 
ley’s early political opinions. Lord Camp- 
bell bluntly talks of his “ratting,” and 
speaks of him as “renegade” when he 
was brought in for Yarmouth by the favor 
of Tory ministers. He says of Copley in 
the days when he was called to the bar, 
“ He was a Whig and something more — 
or, in one word, a Jacobin.” He talks of 
him, with unwonted poetical license, as 
having danced round the tree of liberty in 
France at a time when Copley, as it hap- 
pens, had never crossed the Channel. 
There is a tradition, indeed, at Cambridge 
that Copley talked Jacobinism as an un- 
dergraduate, and on one occasion donned 
the red cap; but how far he continued to 
feel as a Jacobin, even in his hot-headed 
youth, may be demonstrated from pas- 
sages in his “ Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 
which assuredly were never meant for 
publication or written in refutation of un- 
foreseen charges. In 1796he had written 
from Philadelphia to his mother: “I am 
become a fierce aristocrat. This is the 
country to cure your Jacobins. The op- 
position here are a set of villains.” Again, 
writing from England in 1803 to his sister 
in America, he expresses himself as fol- 
lows, at the time when his sympathies, 
had they been Jacobin, must have all 
been enlisted on the other side : — 


You will, perhaps, wish to know something 
with respect to the disposition of the people. 
Never upon any occasion was there a greater 
display of loyalty, zeal, and unanimity, and be- 
fore the end of a twelvemonth you may expect 
to hear of events highly honorable to the 
British character, 
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On the other hand, the frame of Cop- 
ley’s mind was very different from that of 
his illustrious predecessor in the lord 
chancellorship. He was no bigot to im- 
practicable codes of antiquated principles, 
like Lord Eldon. On the contrary, he 
had the prescience and practical sagacity 
of Disraeli. He could see whither irre- 
sistible influences were tending, and when 
it was time to give way to the inevitable 
and renounce conscientious resistance. 
We have no prejudice in favor of Lord 
Lyndhurst; we can have no object in 
whitewashing him. But so far as we can 
see, he neither changed more nor less 
than other statesmen whose characters 
have never been impeached; and, in be- 
ing guided by the movements he could not 
govern, his revolutions were far less rapid 
and complete than those, for example, of 
our present premier. 

The young lawyer was greatly indebted 
to his American brother-in-law for gener- 
ous help at a very critical moment. On 
his call to the bar he expressed his grati- 
tude as follows : — 

Assisted by your friendship I am now to 
launch my bark into a wider sea. I am not 
insensible of the dangers with which it abounds, 
But while to some it proves disastrous and 
fatal, to others it affords a passage to wealth, 
or, what is of more value than wealth, to repu- 
tation and honors, 


In those days romantic incidents at the 
bar were more common than now, and a 
single cause celébre cleverly managed often 
brought an able counsel into note. Cop- 
ley owed his start to what we might call 
a piece of clever professional chicanery. 
He had been retained for the defence of 
one of the Luddites. The prisoner was 
indicted as being in the employment of 
certain “ proprietors of a silk and cotton- 
lace manufactory.” Copley challenged 
the indictment, on the ground that it im- 
plied a manufactory of mixed silk and 
cotton, whereas the contrary ought to have 
been made clear by interpolating an “of ” 
before the word “cotton.” The objection 
was admitted, the prisoner escaped, and 
his counsel was nearly being carried in 
triumph on the shoulders of a ragged and 
sympathetic mob, His father lived to see 
his son succeed in the profession to which 
he had persuaded him to adhere. What 
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he thought of that son, how absolutely he | 


He had greatly increased his reputation 


trusted “him, and what good reason he| by the defence of Dr. Watson, a close 


had for his affectionate ‘confidence, m may 
be gathered from a memorandum by 
his widow, written immediately after the 
death : — 


When tie whole property is disposed of and 
applied towards the discharge of the debts, a 
large deficiency must, it is feared, remain. 
My son has of late years advanced all that he 
could spare beyond what was necessary for his 
immediate subsistence, and has not been able 
to lay up anything. ... He blessed God at 
the close of his life that he left the best of 
sons for my comfort, and for that of my dear 
Mary the best of brothers. I pray that his 
cares may not overpower him. 


Here Sir Theodore Martin pauses to 
deal with two accusations brought by Lord 
Campbell — namely, that Copley had been 
a listless law student, and careless in get- 
ting up his cases, As for the charge of 
indolence, apart from the fact that indus- 
trious study is almost invariably the con- 
dition of commanding success, the whole 
of the first half of the biography before 
us refutes it. But, by way of disproving 
the carelessness, we may quote a sugges- 
tive anecdote. In the infringement of a 
patent for the manufacture of lace, Copley 
had been retained for the defendants. He 
travelled “ special” down to Nottingham 
to see his client —it was in the days of 
the coaches, we must remember — and 
asked to be shown over the manufactory. 


Delighted to find his counsel animated by 
so great an interest in the case, Mr. Mvore 
tuok pains to explain the principle of his 
machine, possibly with an amplitude of detail 
superfluous to a practical student in mechanics 
like Copley. Copley listened patiently, but 
with a seeming air of listlessness and without 
saying a word. Mr, Moore went on with fur- 
ther illustrations. Still Copley listened and 
made no sign, At length, exasperated at what 
he thought to be either stupidity or indiffer- 
ence in his hearer, Mr. Moore stopped with 
the exclamation, “ What is the use of talking 
to you? I have been trying this half-hour to 
make you understand, and you pay no keed.” 
“Now listen to me,” replied Copley, who 
meanwhile had been thinking out the points 
of resemblance and ditference between the 
machine before him and that from which it 
was alleged to have been borrowed, and then, 
guing into the whole question, he showed such 
a mastery of technical detail that Mr. Moore 
confessed himself fairly astonished. He was 
still more astonished when he found that Cop- 
Jey, bent on making himself master of the 
working of the machine by actual experiment, 
took his seat at the frame, and, before he left 
it, turned out an unexceptionable specimen of 
bobbin net lace. 





jally of the more notorious Thistlewood, 
and one of the instigators of the * Spa- 
field Riots.” In later life, and even after 
he had sat upon the woolsack, the fact of 
his having held a brief on that occasion 
was repeatedly brought forward in confir- 
mation of the charge that he had once 
been a Jacobin, and was consequently a 
renegade. Apart from the professional 
obligations on any counsel, the simple an- 
swer was, that Mr. Wetherell, his leader 
in that Luddite trial, was the highest ot 
high Tories, and that Wetherell had made 
it a condition of his acting that Copley 
should be associated in the defence. No 
doubt it was the talent he then exhibited, 
and the unfortunate coincidence caused 
him much subsequent annoyance, which 
induced Lord Liverpool to offer hima 
seat in Parliament. Copley accepted, 
after taking time for consideration, and, 
without imputing the consideration to a 
struggle with conscience, there was surely 
reason enough for any barrister, just ris- 
ing into an income, hesitating before ac- 
cepting an offer which must have excited 
all his ambition. Lord Campbell, with 
his accustomed kindiiness of insinuation, 
says it was a passage in Lyndhurst’s life 
which he always shunned. On that Sir 
Theodore remarks : — 


We quote these words only to give them the 
strongest denial, upon the authority of those 
who were intimate with Lord Lyndhurst to the 
end of his days. On this * passage of his life” 
he was at ail times ready to speak without a 
shade of embarrassment, and he never spoke 
of it but in the one way, as a transaction which 
left him perfectly unfettered, which asked for 
no surrender of any of his political opinions, 
and which, on the contrary, enabled him to 
make for the first time a public profession of 
the convictions which he had long enier- 
tained.... 

In the letters even of his youth we find no 
traces of a leaning towards extreme views on 
either side; his inclination, indeed, seems to 
be all towards opinions the reverse of what 
are called popular. ... It would certainly 
have been strange if he had not often expressed 
opinions hostile to the doctrines of “ arbitrary 
power and passive obedience,” which Lord 
Campbell, as we have seen, was not disinclined 
to support, but which must always have been 
distasteful to a man like Copley, himself a 
man of the people, and whose sympathies were 
naturally with the great body of the industrious 
masses, 


According to Lord Campbell, the criti- 
cal moment, from his change of opinion, 
came to Copley when he addressed the 
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House for the second time, and on the 
Alien Bill. He talks of “a tempest of 
ironical cheers,” prompted by a knowledge 
of the orator’s antecedents, over which 
Copley’s “ audacity” triumphed. Sir The- 
odore tells his story, which is somewhat 
long, in a very different way; and com- 
ments upon the more correct version. 
* What then, must be thought of the biog- 
rapher, who, while professing to quote 
* Hansard,’ deliberately, and with the view 
of giving a color to his assertion, puts 
words into Copley’s mouth of which there 
is nota trace in‘ Hansard’?” We might, 
and, indeed, we must, multiply examples 
of Lord Campbell’s animus towards the 
man of whom he successfully begged his 
silk gown, and to whom he was in no 
small degree indebted for his chancellor- 
ship. But here is another which is so 
curtly and positively disposed of that it 
becomes extremely significant. Campbell 
says of Copley in his first session, “ He 
could be relied upon in every emergency 
of debate, doubtless saying to himself, 
* The sailor who looks for high salvage and 
prize money must be ready to go out in 
all weathers.’” The commentary, founded 
on the official report of the debates, is, 
“ This is said of the man who, so far from 
taking a prominent or obtrusive part in 
the debates of the session, spoke only a 
few sentences during two unimportant 
discussions.” In fact Copley was no 
Brougham. Far from airing his persua- 
sive eloquence promiscuously and per- 
petually, he notoriously reserved it for 
weighty or indispensable occasions, and, 
as was remarked by a distinguished con- 
temporary statesman, that was one great 
secret of the influence he came to wield. 
One of his finest forensic efforts was his 
speech at the queen’s trial, delivered un- 
der circumstances exceptionally unfavor- 
able. 


His task was no light one to engage the 
attention of the assembled Peers on the 44th 
day of the inquiry, when it seemed as if no 
more was left to be said after the numerous 
speeches, all good and all very long, which had 
gone before. But in reading his speech, one 
feels that it must have arrested their attention 
from the first, and kept it to the close. Noth- 
ing was superfluous, nothing irrelevant. Al- 
most severe in its prevailing argumentative 
simplicity, it was here and there enlivened by 
scholarly allusions and apt quotations that fell 
naturally into their place. ... And when he 
rises into a more impassioned strain, the lan- 
guage is nervous, close, and weighty, with the 
emphasis of logically reasoned thought, 


As for that forensic eloquence of his, 
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Lord Campbell admits that “it was won- 
derfully clear and forcible,” but adds char- 
acteristically, “He could not make the 
tender chords of the heart vibrate, having 
nothing in unison with them in his own 
bosom.” For that matter we may call 
Lord Tenterden into court, who, although 
scarcely more intimate with Copley than 
Campbell, judged him more generously 
and dispassionately. ‘“ The solicitor-gen- 
eral (Copley) has less learning than the 
attorney-general, but a much better per- 
son, countenance, and manner; a good 
head and a kind heart.” His political 
and professional success, his engaging 
manners, and his brilliant conversation 
made him welcome in all circles of the 
best society. Lord Campbell asserts that 
Lady Copley weeded her visiting-book of 
the names of lawyers and their wives. 
As to that, Mr. Hayward, who had every 
opportunity of knowing, wrote in a review 
of Lord Campbell’s “ Life” in the Quar- 
terly. 


He never threw off an old friend; he was 
never ashamed of a vulgar or unfashionable 
acquaintance ; and to say that a man gradually 
becomes select in his intimacies as he becomes 
famous, is simply to say that he profits by the 
hardly won privilege of mingling with distin- 
guished persons of all classes. 


On the death of Lord Gifford, who was 
master of the rolls, Lord Liverpool of- 
fered the place to Sir John Copley. In 
those days it conferred the great advan- 
tage of enabling the minister to retain the 
Parliamentary services of the new judge, 
since acceptance of the office did not 
vacate his seat. But only eight months 
afterwards he was called upon to leave 
the Commons for the Lords, when he 
exchanged the mastership for a higher 
dignity. Lord Liverpool had been struck 
down by paralysis; the king had sent for 
Mr. Canning; Lord Eldon resigned the 
chancellorship, and the woolsack was ten- 
dered to Copley. The offer was all the 
more gratifying that it was made by the 
special desire of his sovereign, and came 
immediately after a sharp passage at arms 
in the House: between the new chancellor 
and the new premier. 

Although the chancellorship was the 
end and aim of his professional ambition, 
Copley had reason for hesitating before 
accepting. He was not a rich man; he 
had had little opportunity of laying by 
money from a lucrative practice, and the 
resignation of the mastership of the rolls, 
a permanent certainty of £7,000 a year, 
was a serious consideration. But for a 
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man of his powers, self-confidence, and 
temperament, the ultimate decision was 
inevitable. Moreover, in succeeding to 
Lord Eldon he accepted grave responsi- 
bilities. The tardy but weighty decisions 
of his predecessor had commanded gen- 
eral respect, and Copley had too much 
self-respect not to feel sensitive to well- 
founded criticisms. What he knew to be 
incumbent upon him may be gathered 
from a remark he made subsequently to 
Mr. Charles Greville with regard to his 
own successor: “I know Brougham af- 
fects a short cut to judicial eminence, but 
without labor and reading he cannot ad- 
minister justice in this court.” As he 
had never held briefs in Scotch appeals 
he laid himself out to master the Scotch 
laws of real property; and in the mean 
time sought and found efficient assistance 
in that department. Politically there 
could be no objections to his assuming 
office, for although he differed from Can- 
ning on the Catholic claims, it was under- 
stood that these were to be left an open 
question. He continued chancellor under 
Lord Goderich, who became premier on 
the death of Canning. As to what passed 
at Windsor, when Lord Goderich had 
determined to resign, Lord Campbell gives 
minute and picturesque details. Accord- 
ing to Sir Theodore Martin, they must be 
purely fanciful. It was asserted that 
when Lord Lyndhurst recommended send- 
ing for the Duke of Wellington the king 
had said, “ Remember, whoever is to be 
minister, you, my lord, must remain my 
chancellor.” 


On a matter of this sort the Duke would 
have brooked no interference, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst was not the man to report to others such 
an act of unconstitutional interference by the 
Sovereign with the privileges of his /irst 
Minister, had it been attempted. But it suits 
Lord Campbell’s purpose to insinuate that 
Lord Lyndhurst was forced upon the Duke, 
who, he says, “ knew little of Lord Lyndhurst 
which he much liked.” The fact, however, 
was that Lord Lyndhurst then and always was 
on the best terms with the Duke, and that he 
owed his continuance in office to the Duke’s 
conviction that he had amply shown his fitness 
for its duties, both upon the woolsack and in 
the Cabinet. 


Indeed, Lord Campbell throughout his 
“ Life” lays himself out consistently to 
show that Lord Lyndhurst was as unwel- 
come to Peel as to the duke. He tells 
one story in particular, and very circum: 
stantially, of a scene at a Cabinet coun- 
cil. Peel had made a proposal; and 
Lyndhurst taking a different view, pro- 





ceeded to argue against it. While he was 
speaking, Peel read a paper ostentatious- 
ly, and when the chancellor had finished 
calmly remarked that he presumed the 
Cabinet assented to his proposal. Apart 
from the intrinsic improbability that Peel 
would have permitted himself such gross 
discourtesy towards such a man, or that 
the high-spirited chancellor would have 
been ready to put up with it, we have 
ample evidence, documentary and other- 
wise, brought forward as to the feelings 
which Peel really entertained. In 1840 
Lord Lyndhurst was nominated for the 
high stewardship of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Lord Lyndhurst was then abroad, 
and his friends had put him in nomination 
without any opportunity of consulting him. 
Sir Robert Peel wrote to the chairman of 
his committee, and the contents of that 
letter are extremely significant. 


I have written to those who have consulted 
me to say that I think we ought in his absence 
to presume his consent to stand, and only make 
the more vigorous exertions for him on ac- 
count of his absence. 

Some persons appear to attach weight to 
the consideration that Lyndhurst may decline, 
and that active demonstrations in his favor 
would thus needlessly offend Lord Lyttelton, 
and insure his loss to the Conservative party. 

I have not much faith in his adherence to it 
under any circumstances, and if I had, should 
consider it a paramount obligation to do all in 
my power for a man of superior pretensions 
for the office of Lord Steward, but, above all, 
for a former colleague and personal friend, 
with whom, in office and out of office, I have 
always been in the most confidential inter- 
course in public matters, 


Stronger still, perhaps, is a brief note 
from Sir Robert to Mr. Bonham, M.P., 
written a few days after a visit paid by 
Lord Lyndhurst at Drayton Manor ; — 


I was delighted to see Lyndhurst in such 
good health and spirits, delighted to see him 


. ... in that happier hour 
Of social converse, ill exchanged for power. 


I have had some colleagues with whom I 
have lived, while in office, on terms of greater 
personal intimacy, but none whose society was 
more agreeable, or on whom I could more con- 
fidently rely when real difficulties were to be 
encountered, 


Yet Lord Campbell has said of those two 
eminent men that they “always enter- 
tained a considerable personal dislike of 
each other, which they took very little 
pains to conceal.” Lyndhurst’s confiden- 
tial political relations, both with Peel and 
the duke, are shown conclusively in a 
correspondence that passed among them 
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in the summer of 1828. The Catholic 
question had come up for consideration, 
and Peel had reluctantly decided that con- 
cessions could no longer be delayed. He 
would willingly have retired from office, 
but was restrained by a sense of public 
duty. He had placed himself, as he said, 
unreservedly in the hands of the Duke of 
Wellington. On the oth of August the 
duke wrote to him, enclosing the copy of 
a letter to the chancellor, and saying : — 


I am to see him (the Chancellor) again this 
afternoon, and will write you a line before 
the post goes out; and I hope to hear from 
you on Monday. I will either then or this 
evening, with the Lord Chancellor, fix a time 
at which we shall meet to talk over the subject 
previous to my having any further communica- 
tion with the King, 

In another letter written a few days later, 
we come on the following passage : — 


In the mean time I tell you that I have com- 
municated your papers to the Chancellor alone. 
- « » « Moreover, I[ told the King that it should 
go no further than to you and the Lord Chan- 
cellor in this stage. 


So much for the actual position of the man 
said to have been offensively excluded 
from the confidence of chiefs who neither 
liked nor trusted him. Even malice or 
ingratitude, however, could hardly dispute 
the generosity with which he distributed 
patronage, disregarding politics when 
merit was in question. There were no 
sharper pens in the leading Whig period- 
ical than those of young Macaulay and 
Sydney Smith. In 1828, Lyndhurst, at 
the request of Lord Brougham, bestowed 
a commissionership of bankruptcy on 
Macaulay, which Mr. Trevelyan describes 
as “a rare piece of luck, at a time when, 
as Lord Cockburn tells us, ‘a youth of a 
Tory family, who was discovered to have 
a leaning towards the doctrines of the op- 
position, was considered as a lost son.’” 
As for Sydney Smith, to his pleasure and 
surprise, he found himself appointed to a 
canonry at Bristol, and Lady Holland 
says of that appointment: “ For this pro- 
motion he always felt deeply grateful to 
Lord Lyndhurst, as it was of the greatest 
importance to him.” She writes of a din- 
ner at her father’s house, where Copley 
had shown his brilliant powers of conver- 
sation, and goes on: “ Little did we then 
guess how much he was to contribute 
hereafter to the happiness and comfort of 
my father’s life.” 

Not long afterwards he was to be him- 
self indebted to a political opponent for a 
similarly considerate offer. When he had 
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to leave the woolsack, he was far from 
rich — at least, he had only his pension of 
£4,000. Lord Grey came to the rescue, 
offering him the place of chief baron, 
thereby showing also the value he set on 
his judicial powers. Lord Grey wrote to 
Lord Brougham, who, as the new chan- 
cellor, had really the place of chief baron 
in his gift, that the appointment “ would 
be creditable to the government in placing 
a most effective judge on the bench.” 
Before accepting, Lyndhurst consulted 
his late colleagues, who all cordially urged 
him to assent. And the manner in which 
he discharged his judicial duties fully jus- 
tified Lord Grey’s opinion. 


During the four years that Lord Lyndhurst 
held the office of Chief Baron, he raised the 
reputation of the Court to the highest point, 
confirming the impression which he had pre- 
viously made among the members of his pro- 
fession that he possessed all the qualities of a 
great Judge in a pre-eminent degree. Such 
was the despatch given by him to the consid- 
eration of cases, and so great was the respect 
inspired by his decisions, that he entirely 
changed the character of his Court. It had 
for many years fallen into disrepute, but it now 
became a favorite with legal practitioners and 
the most busily occupied of all the Courts, 


It is but fair to admit, however, that, in 
his capacity of chief baron, Lord Camp- 
bell for once does him ample justice: “I 
often went into Lyndhurst’s court, and as 
often I admired his wonderful quickness 
of apprehension, his forcible and logical 
reasoning, his skilful commixture of 
sound law and common sense, and his 
clear, convincing, and dignified judg- 
ments.” His manner of summing-up was 
a bold but successful departure from 
precedent. Hitherto it had been the gen- 
eral habit of the judge to read over the 
notes of the evidence verdatim to the jury, 
a practice which, as may be readily under- 
stood, rather clouded than cleared their 
intelligence. Lord Lyndhurst, who had 
a most methodical mind, with a singular 
tenacity of memory, condensed the evi- 
dence, lucidly grouping the salient facts, 
and making intricacies intelligible to very 
ordinary capacities. The exactness of his 
recollections is said to have been extraor- 
dinary ; but he had been carefully training 
himself while still at the bar for the effec- 
tive discharge of the duties of the bench. 
And that alone seems to be proof suffi- 
cient that he had been one of the most 
intelligently hard-working of barristers. 
He told a friend who had complimented 
him on his masterly summing-up : — 
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I determined that if ever I sat on the Bench 
I would endeavor to lay the evidence before 
the jury in a form which was better adapted to 
their comprehension, and I made it a rule, 
whenever I was in Court, to digest the evi- 
dence in my own mind, as if it was my function 
at the close to state it in the clearest and com- 
pactest shape I could to the jury. It was not 
possible for me then to take down the evi- 
dence ; and being forced to rely upon memory, 
practice soon made the method easy to me. 


In the memorable debate in the Lords 
on the Reform Bill, it was not until the 
fifth and last night that Lyndhurst ad- 
dressed the House. Then he followed 
Brougham, and Brougham had made one 
of the most magnificent of his grand orator- 
ical displays, creating a profound impres- 
sion. Even that dignified assemblage had 
been moved from its habitual calm by the 
passionate fire of his peroration. Lord 
Lyndhurst, as he said truly enough in 
opening his own speech, had never risen 
under greater difficulties. But he took 
his stand conscientiously on the lines of a 
long-tried Constitution, which the measure 
submitted to them must probably revolu- 
tionize. Even when listened to in con- 
trast with the brilliant declamation which 
had gone before, it was admitted that Lord 
Lyndhurst had proved equal to the occa- 
sion. Perhaps the finest, as it is the best- 
known, passage of a famous speech is 
that in which the dignified and high-bred 
ex-chancellor made frank confession of 
his modest origin, turning the avowal into 
a weapon of defence. 


My Lords, I owe the situation I have the 
honor to hold in this House to the generous 
kindness of my late Sovereign, I cannot boast 
an illustrious descent. I have sprung from the 
people. Iam proud of being thus associated 
with the descendants of those illustrious names 
which have spread lustre upon the history of 
our country. But if I thought your lordships 
were capable of being influenced by the un- 
worthy measures which have been resorted to, 
and that you could from such motives be in- 
duced to swerve from your duty on this impor- 
tant occasion, when everything valuable in our 
institutions is at stake, I should be ashamed of 
this dignity, and take refuge from it in the 
comparative obscurity of private life, rather 
than mix with men so unmindful of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon them by their high station 
and illustrious birth, 


The great speech, which is supposed to 
have gone far towards swelling the major- 
ity that rejected the bill, created profound 
irritation among the orator’s political ad- 
versaries. Even one of the most equable 
in temperament went so far as to say that 
Lord Lyndhurst, in consequence of his 
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attacks on the government, was bound to 
resign his judicial appointment. As mat- 
ter of fact, he had only consented to be 
chief baron on the understanding that his 
political freedom of action was to be vn- 
fettered. 

That speech, with his consequent mo- 
tion in committee, contributed directly to 
the subsequent crisis. In the crisis he 
played an important part. The king sent 
for him to ask his advice in what Lord 
Campbell calls “the most splendid mo- 
ment of his career.” The interviews were, 
doubtless, gratifying as showing the confi- 
dence reposed in him, but they cost him 
dear. He was charged with being con- 
cerned in a base party intrigue. He was 
“traduced, maligned, and calumniated.” 
A violent attack by Sir Francis Burdett, 
in the Commons, gave him an opportu- 
nity of vindicating his conduct, both then 
and in the debates on the Reform Bill. 
Succinctly put, the following was his de- 
fence:, He had acted in strict accord 
with the Constitution. As a member of 
the Privy Council, he was bound to advise 
the sovereign; and he had given his ad- 
vice to the best of his ability. Evenasa 
judge it was his duty to volunteer his 
opinion against any legislation he consid- 
ered inimical to the safety of the crown. 
As for the charge of having shown himself 
factious, it was contradicted by his recent 
Parliamentary career. He had held aloof 
from political discussion till the Reform 
Bill was introduced. Believing that bill 
to be subversive of the Constitution he 
was sworn to defend, he had opposed it 
openly and to the utmost of his powers. 
Nor was it in any way inconsistent, that 
when the bill was read for the third time 
by tacit consent he did not enter an un- 
availing protest or vote in the minority of 
twenty-two. Like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he had resigned himself to the inev- 
itable and shrunk from a precedent that 
must have done gratuitous mischief to 
the Constitution to which both were so 
deeply attached. He had another oppor- 
tunity of proving the sincerity of his pa- 
triotism when the Duke of Wellington 
was suddenly summoned to Windsor, on 
Lord Melbourne’s resignation, in the au- 
tumn of 1834. Peel had been promptly 
recalled from his Italian tour, and the late 
colleagues were again in consultation as 
to the construction of a Cabinet. Peel, 
by way of showing, as we may suppose, 
his inveterate distrust of Lyndhurst, had 
immediately put himself in communication 
with him. It was after a dinner at Lynd- 
hurst’s house that the famous “ Tamworth 




















manifesto” wasissued. The ex-chancellor 
had consented to resume his seat on the 
woolsack ; and, considering the doubtful 
prospects of his friends and the great 
majority of the other party in the Com- 
mons, it was no light pecuniary sacrifice. 
When, very shortly afterwards, he again 
resigned the seals, he was free enough to 
devote his powers to Parliamentary work. 
Through those labors, important and in- 
teresting as they were, we have no space 
to follow him. He showed, however, that 
he rose superior to party considerations 
when it was a question of measures he 
believed to be for the public benefit. As 
an example of that, we may refer to his 
conduct as to the bill for authorizing the 
defence by counsel of the prisoners in 
criminal trials. It had been originated in 
the Commons by the Whigs, but they 
seemed indifferent to pushing it through 
the Lords. ‘“ Lyndhurst took it up, moved 
the second reading, and fought it vigor- 
ously through its subsequent stages. 
This he did careless that he was re- 
proached, even by those who favored the 
bill, with having opposed a similar meas- 
ure when he was attorney-general.” His 
answer appears as Satisfactory as it was 
frank; and it suggests that he may be 
charitably supposed to have been candidly 
Open to conviction on questions like the 
Catholic claims, which more nearly affect- 
ed his personal interests. ‘ His answer 
was, not that he then had many of the 
most experienced judges and lawyers 
upon his side, but that, having since gone 
thoroughly into the question with Lord 
Brougham and others, he was satisfied 
that the balance of advantage was in favor 
of the measure.” We need only advert 
in passing to Sir Theodore Martin’s way 
of dealing with Lord Campbell’s assertion 
that Brougham, when thrown over by his 
Whig allies, became the ready and supple 
tool of Lord Lyndhurst. More interest- 
ing is the story of his early relations with 
Disraeli — a connection which the future 
leader of the Conservatives always re- 
membered with gratitude and affection. 


Lord Lyndhurst had been among the first to 
discern the promise of a brilliant future in the 
young Disraeli, whose originality, indepen- 
dence, and courage had a special charm for 
him. It was to him that Mr, Disraeli’s first 
political essay, “A Vindication of the English 
Constitution,” published in 1835, was ad- 
dressed. The young novelist was always a 
welcome guest at his house. . . . Lord Lynd- 
hurst did his best to get Mr. Disraeli into Par- 
liament, which, after several disappointments, 
was accomplished in 1837. In that year “ Ve- 
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| netia” was dedicated to him by his young 
friend, as a “record of his regard and affec- 
tion.” 


After the death of his old friend and 
early patron Disraeli paid this touching 
tribute to his memory : — 


The world has recognized the political cour- 
age, the versatile ability, and the masculine 
eloquence of Lord Lyndhurst; but his inti- 
mates only were acquainted with the tender- 
ness of his disposition, the sweetness of his 
temper, and the playfulness of his light and 
airy spirit. 


And, @ propos to that kindly testimony to 
his private character, we may glance at 
the old man in the society he gathered 
about him. Sir Theodore Martin tells us 
that he was catholic in his tastes: * Ar- 
tists, authors, and men of science were as 
welcome as politicians, or members of the 
diplomatic body, or as beautiful and gifted 
women.” Lord Campbell has said sneer- 
ingly that the last visitor was the most 
lucky, since he escaped the dropping fire 
of satire directed at the back of each as 
heleft. Sir Theodore Martin asserts that 
Lord Campbell, never being admitted to 
that familiar society, had no opportunity 
of judging; and he quotes Mr. Abraham 
Hayward, who is an unimpeachable au- 
thority on such a subject: “We have 
consulted every surviving friend of his 
that we could discover, and they are unan- 
imous in denouncing these charges of 
backbiting and social treachery as utterly 
groundless.” 

Lord Lyndhurst was in his sixty-ninth 
year when, in 1841, he became chancellor 
for the third time. During that last chan- 
cellorship he confined himself almost en- 
tirely to speaking on questions of legal 
reform, nor need we follow him closely to 
the close of his career. That he retained 
his influence to the last, was shown by 
his being naturally invited to mediate 
between the hostile factions after the 
schism in the ranks of the Conservatives. 
That he had preserved his power of ora- 
tory to the end, is demonstrated by his 
vigorous speeches upon Eastern politics, 
delivered before and during the Crimean 
war, and by his speeches on the national 
defences when danger was threatening 
from France. In evidence of the versa- 
tility of his powerful intellect, we have a 
letter from the late Mr. Nasmyth quoted, 
in which the man of inventions expresses 
his surprise at the extraordinary cogency 
and lucidity of Lord Lyndhurst’s cross- 
examination when Mr. Nasmyth exhibited 





his monster telescope. As for his classi- 
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cal accomplishments, when, in his ninety- 
first year, Mr. Gladstone sent him his 
translation of the first book of the Iliad, 
Lord Lyndhurst returned a note of thanks, 
with a modestly worded piece of criticism. 

Mr. Gladstone thought so highly of this 
criticism that he wrote back, asking per- 
mission to print it in a contemplated pref- 
ace to his translation. “It is not,” he 
said, “ from a mere wish to parade you as 
my correspondent, though that may have 
its share. Your observation, which has 
great force, cuts, I think, deep into the 
pith of the matter — into the principles of 
Homeric translation —so pray let me 
have your permission.” 

We have a touching picture of the 
peaceful life of the old man, who had had 
so wide an experience of public affairs 
and whose vigorous life had been so fully 
occupied. Latterly he had turned chiefly 
towards religious studies, arriving at a 
firm and devout conviction of the truth of 
the Christian revelation and the leading 
doctrines of the Christian faith. His 
great dining-room had been turned into a 
bedroom, where he was tenderly nursed 
by his wife and daughter. To the very 
last, he showed towards his friends his 
habitual sweetness and thoughtfulness. 
*“ As one of them, Mr. Alfred Montgom- 
ery, was leaving the room, after looking, 
as he felt, upon that never-to-be-forgotten 
face for the last time, he heard him whis- 
per to Lady Lyndhurst, in a tone of anx- 
ious inquiry,‘ Was I kindto him?’” He 
died on the morning cf the twelfth of Oc- 
tober, 1863, in the ninety-second year of 
his age. We have necessarily passed 
over much we should gladly have noticed, 
yet we do not know that we have anything 
toadd. We have shown how Sir Theo- 
dore Martin has painted the man whom 
Lord Campbell presented as a brilliant 
and unscrupulous timeserver, almost ap- 
proaching the type of a Mephistopheles. 
In our opinion, Sir Theodore Martin has 
proved his case, but we leave it to our 
readers to judge between the portraits. 


From Good Cheer. 
A MAIDEN FAIR, 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
CHAPTER X. 
A HOPELESS CASE, 


THE first person Annie encountered on 
the deck was Cargill, and for an instant 
she shrank from him, clutching the top of 





the cabin stair to prevent herself from 


falling backward. He held out his hand 
to aid her; but she recovered herself 


without taking the proffered hand. 

During the time of danger the most 
terror-stricken face of all on board had 
been that of Cargill. He grasped the 
nearest rope of the rigging, and clung to 
it as if he were already drowning, and this 
was the last straw of hope. His flabby 
cheeks grew yellow, and his fishy eyes 
started in his head more prominent than 
ever. He had never contemplated the 
possibility of a wreck. When the danger 
was over he was the first to recover his 
equanimity, and to pretend that he had not 
been at all disturbed by the incident. 

He lit a cigar, and whilst apparently 
looking on at the bustle which preceded 
the arrival in port, he hovered about the 
cabin skylight and the stair, wishing to go 
down, and, for some reason, unable to do 
so, straining his ears to catch any sound 
that might come from below. He heard 
nothing. 

He advanced to the captain several 
times, as if to speak, but saw that he 
would receive very little grace if he at- 
tempted it. Then he walked back to the 
cabin skylight and hovered about it as be- 
fore. But when they were fast in port he 
met the captain on his way to the cabin, 
told him of the dram he had given to Ross, 
with many expressions of regret at the 
almost fatal consequence, and taking his 
full share of blame. At the same time he 
offered his flask to the captain, who very 
willingly took a dram whilst saying, — 

“It was a foulish thing for you to do, 
though kindly meant; but it was a— 
weei, we’ll no say nae mair about that. I 
dinna want to be in a passion when.I gang 
doon to him. I’m no gaun to prosecute 
him, as I might do; but out o’ this boat 
he goes this minute, if he has to be car- 
ried out.” 

* Don’t be too hard on him, captain. 
He must have had a drop before that he 
did not take into account. One glass 
could never have had such an effect upon 
him.” 

“ He maun hae had a guid wheen draps 
afore —confcund him!—for you see I 
hae taen a big dram the noo, and I’m a 
heap the better o’t, instead o’ being the 
waur. But that’s no to the purpose. He 
had nae right to touch onything when he 
was on duty.” 

“ All the same, captain, for your own 
sake don’t be hard on him.” 

“Oh, I’m no gaun to be hard on him, as 
I hae toid you. I hae had ower muckle 

















liking for him for that.. I'll manage quiet 
enough ; but we maun get him ashore; I 
canna thole to hae him near me.” 

So the captain went below, and Cargill, 
as before, hovered about the cabin, and 
thus encountered Annie when she rushed 
up from below. 

“ Do you want anything — can I get it 
for you?” he asked eagerly. 

“ No— yes —thank you,” she said ex- 
citedly, and with a little confusion. “ Wait 
a minute.” 

She passed him and ran to the bow, 
where the men stood in a group, talking 
and smoking. As there was to be no dis- 
charge of cargo till the following day, 
they were all taking their ease and dis- 
cussing the strange events of the pas- 
sage. 

“TI want you to go down to the cabin, 
Jock,” she said, touching the arm of a 
thick-set, grey-bearded man, “and bide 
with Bob Ross; he is not well.” 

“You're fashing yoursel’ ower muckle 
about him, missy ” (that was her name gn 
board the “ Mermaid”); “ but I’ll do your 
bidding.” 

“T tell you all, he is not well; he was 
not fou.” 

“That’s just what I was saying,” as- 
serted a sturdy fellow named Campbell — 
the same who had been the look-out at 
the moment of peril, “for he was speak- 
ing to me no half an hour afore he put the 
wheel wrang, and he was as sober as a 
judge.” 

The man said this doggedly, having 
just been contending with much opposi- 
tion from his mates. 

**You are right, Campbell,” said Annie, 
grateful to find some one who agreed with 
her. She had been much disappointed 
by the manner in which Jock Burns had 
obeyed her; for she had counted upon 
him as Ross’s friend, and found that he, 
too, shared the common belief regarding 
the cause of the pilot’s blunder. 

“Go you up to the town and fetch the 
best doctor you can find that will come 
immediately.” 

Then she went back to Cargill, who 
was waiting for her with every appearance 
of stolid patience in his general bearing; 
but the fish eyes rolled restlessly between 
the shore and the group of men to whom 
she had been speaking. 

It was the late gloaming —the hour 
when sea and land appear most beautiful, 
touched by the saddest, sweetest, most 
mysterious lights and shades. Voices 
and all sounds seem hushed, and the rest- 
less plash of the sea is like the low croon 
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of a mother singing a lullaby. The shad- 
ows deepen slowly, and by-and-by all is 
hushed and yet not dark. 

Suddenly there comes a glory in the 
sky; great shafts of lights of many colors, 
like straight rainbows, dart across it 
through white streams, and the eyes are 
filled with wonder. 

“This is the first time I have seen 
the Northern Lights, Miss Murray,” said 
Cargill as he advanced to meet her; “and 
they are certainly admirable.” 

“Ay, they are fine,” she answered 
gravely, checking the inclination she felt 
to show her dislike for his conventional 
expression of admiration: “we who have 
seen them before believe they are some- 
thing more than admirable — we cannot 
put our wonder into words.” 

“That is exactly how I feel,” he an- 
swered, evidently quite unconscious of the 
rebuke conveyed in her simple words. 
“But remarkable as these phenomena 
are, will you believe it, there is something 
which occupies my mind so much at pres- 
ent that I am unable to give them proper 
attention?” 

“Indeed!” 

“Itis true. May I tell you what it is, 
Miss Murray?” 

“May I speak to you first, Mr. Car- 

ill?” 

: Even his dull self-conceit was taken 
aback by this curious way of replying to 
his question. He fancied he had spoken 
in the tones of a charmer — he did believe 
himself an invincible lady-winner — and 
she spoiled all his fine preparations by a 
request which he could not refuse. He 
had a great objection to be grossed even 
in trifles. 

Yet she had spoken very quietly; and 
the wonder overhead — now appearing as 
luminous white streams simply — shone 
on her calm, sad face, making it so beau- 
tiful that for the first time he became 
vaguely conscious that there was some- 
thing in the world finer and nobler than 
himself. 

He made the grand bow which a danc- 
ing-master had taught him, and which he 
had learned to perform with less grace 
than an awkward elephant might have 
shown. 

She smiled in a sad, half-hearted way; 
but still she smiled, and his good opinion 
of himself was restored. That bow had 
conguered her. 

“1 was just going to ask you, Mr. Car- 
gill, what did Mr. Ross look like when 
you gave him that dram from your flask? 
Did he look as if he had been drinking?” 
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This was extremely disagreeable in 
several ways, but particularly because it 
took his mind entirely away from the ar- 
rangement of the pretty phrases in which 
he was to express the thought which was 
uppermost in it. His answer was so 
prompt that to her quick wit it seemed to 
have been studied. 

“T really did not think so, or you may 
be sure I would have been the last person 
in the world to add to the poor fellow’s 
affliction — to say nothing of the fact that 
consideration for our safety would have 
prevented me doing so.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“For a few minutes, yes.” 

“And he answered you sensibly 
enough?” 

“‘] must say that so far as my recollec- 
tion goes, he did. No one was more sur- 
prised than I was when the real state of 
the case was brought so unpleasantly be- 
fore us. But of course I had no suspicion 
that he could be guilty of such —such 
stupidity.” 

He had hesitated over the word he 
should use; for he desired to show a 
friendly disposition towards Ross. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cargill. It was a 
pity you gave him that dram.” 

She turned away, looking anxiously for 
the return of Campbell with the doctor. 
Cargill’s heavy paw rested on her arm. 

“ Are you forgetting, Miss Murray, that 
I asked to be allowed to speak to you?” 

“ No.” 

“Then permit me to do so now” (he 
had resumed his grand air and the flabby 
smile which he thought so winning). 
“You know the question I want to ask ; 
your father wishes you to say yes; and | 
need not say that I desire you to say 
yes.” 

She turned upon him those clear bright 
eyes and that fair troubled face. 

“T will speak honestly, Mr. Cargill, and 
it will save youand me a heap of vexation, 
maybe. J know what you mean, and I 
tell you once for all that as long as I live 
my answer will be the same to you as it 
is now—you can never have yes from 
me.” 

“ But your father would like it.” 

“ Ay, but he would never wish me to do 
what I do not like and do not think would 
be right.” 

The man was not a wooer; he had not 
the feelings of one. So instead of per- 
suading, instead of feeling that he must 
give everything to win the one object he 
desired, he felt his pride wounded, he 
drew up his big frame and used reproach. 
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“Tt cannot be that after what has hap- 
pened you still think of this man, Ross! 
You yourself said that a man who could 
disgrace himself as he has done would not 
be worth thinking about.” 

She felt her cheeks tingling, and she 
looked down as she spoke in a low voice. 

“You have no business with what I 
may think, Mr. Cargill.” 

Then she looked up and her eyes 
brightened again as she cried: “ Here’s 
the doctor.” 

It was curious how the pride-puffed form 
of Cargill appeared to collapse at that an- 
nouncement, and he slunk back a few 
paces. 

Campbell came forward with a grey- 
haired, muscular-looking gentleman, 
whose fresh, healthy face gave evidence 
that he lived much out of doors. On the 
way to the steamer Campbell had told Dr. 
Pratt the circumstances of the case, so 
that he was ready to see the patient at 
once. Annie went down to the cabin 
wigh him, and, after some hesitation, Car- 
gill followed, but stopped at the foot of 
the stair. 

Ross was lying on the seat where he 
had fallen when he made his attempt to 
leave. He was again in a state of stupor. 
Captain Duncan was moving restlessly 
about; Jock Burns was standing by, stolid 
and indifferent. 

Annie watched the doctor’s face eagerly 
whilst he was examining the patient; and 
waited, breathless, for his verdict. 

The doctor treated the case in a brisk, 
off-hand way as one of inere drunkenness, 
and Annie’s heart ached with shame. 

“He is a strong, healthy fellow,” he 
said, “‘and there is nothing the matter 
with him except that he has had a drop 
too much. Put him into a berth, and let 
him sleep it off. He'll be all right when 
he wakens.” 

Then the doctor, too, was against her; 
he also found that common explanation 
for the condition of Ross. Annie felt 
that the last hope of convincing her father 
that there was a mistake was gone. Ac- 
cording to the doctor, there had been no 
“ fit,” no sudden attack of illness — only 
that vulgar crime of drunkenness. 

But she had faith, and she did not de- 
spair even now. 


Ross wakened in his berth early in the 
morning: but he was not yet “all right,” 
as the doctor had predicted he would be. 
He was certainly much better; but he was 
still confused, and for a little while unable 
to comprehend his position. 























' Then it flashed upon him with cruel 
vividness — the drink — the disgrace. 

He could not yet recollect all that had 
happened, but enough was clear to make 
him anxious to get away from the “ Mer- 
maid ” without causing more pain to An- 
nie. With that thought he turned out of 
the berth and soused his head well in cold 
water. Then he had only to pull on his 
boots and fasten his necktie, for his clothes 
had not been taken off. That done, he 
made his way to the deck, purposing to 
go on shore and take the first train home. 
What was to be done afterwards would be 
decided when his head was clearer. 

Early as it was, however, Captain Dun- 
can was already astir, and as soon as 
Ross appeared from below, they met. 

“] am sorry for you, Bob, but it’s the 
best thing you can do to gang hame by 
train. I dinna think I could thole to hae 
you on board after what has ta’en place. 
Had you done it at ony other time, I 
wouldna hae thought muckle about it; 
but when you were at the-wheel and at 
such a place —oh, confound it, I canna 
think aboot it wi’ ony patience.” 

Ross bowed his head and could not 
speak. Presently the captain went on, — 

“ Hows’ever, you can mak’ your mind 
easy sae far that I’ll no speak a word 
about it, and the lads will haud their 
tongues for your sake. At the same time 
I am done wi’ you.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, captain,” said 
Ross, speaking low and huskily; “but 
although you may hide it from other folk, 
you cannot hide it from me. That’s the 
worst of it. I don’t know yet exactly 
what I have done or how I did it; but I 
dare say | shall learn it all soon enough. 
Thank you, and good-bye.” 

He went on shore, the captain looking 
after him with something wistful in the ex- 
pression of his ruddy face. Suddenly he 
turned and shouted, — 

“Campbell —here. You gang up to 
the station wi’ Bob Ross and see him safe 
into the train. I’m doubtin’ he’s no juist 
himsel’ yet.” 

Campbell obeyed willingly ; he was the 
only one, except Annie, who had the 
slightest doubt as to the cause of Ross’s 
disgrace. The captain turned to his du- 
ties with an excess of energy, as if anx- 
ious to forget in the bustle this painful 
incident. 

When Cargill rose and learned that his 
rival was safely off, he was in high glee. 
He had no doubt that now with a clear 
course before him and with her father on 
his side, he would speedily overcome An- 
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nie’s objections. In his cunning schemes, 
however, he did not take into account his 
own clumsiness. Annie did. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ONE FRIEND AT LEAST. 


It was a busy day for the master and 
crew of the “ Mermaid.” The cargo con- 
sisted chiefly of salt, saltpetre, and a 
large quantity of oil, intended for one of 
the experiments in oiling the angry waves 
for which Peterhead was become famous. 
The captain was desirous of having all 
cleared out before the noon of the follow- 
ing day, and his men found him more im- 
patient than they had ever known him 
before. 

Cargill would have persuaded Annie to 
accompany him on an excursion inland to 
view some of the beauties of Buchan, 
which he had been told were numerous. 
She declined, pleasantly enough, as it 
seemed, but so firmly that he did not per- 
sist. He counted upon his victory during 
the return passage. Meanwhile be saun- 
tered into the town by himself, to gratify 
the eyes of the folk with a view of his 
manly person and the latest style in tailor- 
ing. 

Tents felt as if the atmosphere were 
somehow purer during his absence. With- 
out exhibiting any deliberate design to 
avoid him— and certainly without dis- 
courtesy — she contrived to escape being 
left alone with him during the next two 
days, when the business of unloading hav- 
ing been completed, that of reloading was 
in progress. 

On this second day after the departure 
of Ross there was amazement on board 
the “ Mermaid ” at sight of old Dick Bax- 
ter hirpling along the quay, as calmly con- 
sequential and as much at home as if he 
had been at Newhaven. 

“Dod, there are surely few bees i’ the 
byke when the drones come out,” ex- 
claimed the captain cheerily. “ Whar in 
the world do ye came frae, Baxter?” 

“Just frae hame, captain, and I’m 
wantin’ you to tak’ me back again.” 

“And are you out on business, or are 
yon eet taking a daunder to see the kin- 
try?” 

- Ooo, baith, baith, captain; a man’s 
never ower auld to Jearn, and I hae been 
learning a heap as | cam’ alang. But I 
would never hae started if it hadna been 
that naething would satisfee Bell Cargill 
except that I should gang ance errand to 
look after her calf.” 

“What's ta’en the auld wife?” said 
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the captain laughing; “does she think he 
canna take care o’ himsel’? — he’s auld 
enough.” 

“1 couldna say, but Bell has notions, 
and she will hae them carried out.” 

“ Aweel, gang you below, and Annie 
will see that you hae something to eat.” 

* And whar’s Jeems the-noo?” 

“ Up the town, some gate.” 

At that Dick Baxter hirpled down to 
the cabin with unusual alacrity. To An- 
nie his only salutation was, as he pre- 
sented a letter, — 

“ Bob Ross sends you that, missy.” 

Her face flushed with pleasure ; but she 
put the note in her pocket in order to 
attend to the wants of the unexpected 
guest. 

‘“ Na, na,” he said hurriedly; * read your 
bit letterie, and while you’re doing that I 
want to look into Jeems’s cabin. I hae 
got an idea in my head that puir Bob 
didna get fair play, and I want to try and 
make sure o’t.” 

“ You think that?” she cried joyfully. 

“ T hae nae doubt about it, and the doc- 
tor that saw him in Edinbro’ has nae 
doubt about it — for, tak’ his word for it 
that he tasted naething a’ day exceptin’ 
what Jeems gied him. But we want to 
mak’ sure afore speaking. Whar’s his 
cabin?” 

She pointed toadoor. Old Dick passed 
into the place, closing the door after him. 
Annie, like many others, had great faith 
in Dick Baxter’s wisdom, for as he studied 
the newspapers so carefully he could 
always tell about everything that was 
going on, and no one had ever been bold 
enough to question his judgment on any 
question of right and wrong. 

She opened her letter with fingers which 
were not quite so steady as usual, and 
read her first love-letter. It was a strange 
one. 

“T write this to let you know I am bet- 
ter, Annie, and to tell you that there has 
been some mistake about me somewhere. 

“On the way to the station, Campbell 
told me about everything that happened, 
and although I could not take it all in 
clearly at the time I have been able to do 
so since. You all think that I was drink- 
ing. You will believe me —I had nothing 
except what Cargill gave me, and that I 
took because after what you had said to 
me | was kind of pitying him, and did not 
like to show ill-feeling. There was some- 
thing wrong about that whisky. Dick 
Baxter had been reading something in the 
paper that made him suspect it the minute 
I told him about the accident. 
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“He is going to you. If he should be 
right I will be able to face your father and 
the world again, and, best of all, I will be 
able to meet you without feeling that there 
is any shame upon me. 

“It has been a hard time for me, Annie, 
and I do not think I could have come 
through it but for you— God bless you. 
I am hoping that there is only a wee while 
to wait till I may see you again; and I am 
feared that something may come between 
us yet. But nothing can change me.” 

She put the letterin her pocket. There 
was a new light on her face, making it 
look gentler and happier than it had ever 
done before. Ay, she did believe him— 
she had believed all along that he had 
been betrayed in some way, although she 
could not guess how. But Dick Baxter 
was a clever man and he would find it 
out. 

When Dick reappeared from Cargill’s 
cabin there was a peculiar smirk on his 
wizened face, and nodding to Annie com- 
placently he muttered, — 

“Just as I thought, just as I thought.” 

“What is as you thought?” she in- 
quired eagerly. 

“ Gie me a minute or twa,” he answered, 
seating himself before the joint of corned 
beef which had been placed for him. He 
took a dram first and then ate heartily. 
His reflections were much aided by this 
proceeding, and when he had finished he 
produced a large, well-worn pocket-book 
from the midst of a curious collection of 
needles, hanks of thread, fishing-hooks 
and odd buttons, and selected a scrap of 
paper which had been cut from some 
newspaper. 

“JT dinna want to gie you ony false 
hopes, missy, but if I be na far wrang, 
Bob Ross will soon be put right.” 

“You have found out how it was done?” 

“] jaloused it as soon as Bob let me 
ken what had happened. You see what 
comes o’ reading the papers. I would 
hae been like the lave o’ you, maybe, if I 
hadna read that.” 

He handed her the scrap of paper. It 
was the report of a common enough police 
case: a man enticed intoa house, drugged, 
robbed, and turned out into the street in 
a state of apparent drunken stupefaction. 

“ This is what he has done!” she cried 
excitedly. 

“Bide a minute, missy. You hae a 
heap to answer for; if it hadna been for 
you, the gowk would never hae thought o’ 
sic a daft-like thing. Hows’ever, we want 
to clear Bob. You say naething about 
this, no even to your father, and I'll sat- 



































isfee him that he was mista’en. Whan 
do you start?” 

“ ‘To-morrow morning.” 

“Weel, as soon’s I hae told Jeems what 
his mother wants, I'll gang hame again by 
train the-day. But I would like you to tell 
me ane or twa things first.” 

The “ane or twa things” included the 
whole of her conversation with Cargill 
about Ross, and the information she had 
gathered from the men separately that not 
one had observed the slightest sign of 
anything being wrong with the pilot until 
they found him lying by the wheel. 

“It’s just wonderfu’ how you thought 
about seeking out a’ that,” said Dick ad- 
miringly; “ but you were aye a clever lass, 
missy. I canna understand how the cap- 
tain should be sae ready to think ill o’ 
Bob.” 

“ Cargill made him believe that he had 
been drinking before.” 

“ Aweel, that'll a’ be set right afore 
lang. You and me maun keep a calm 
sough for a wee while. Just you keep on 
as you hae been doing — keep frien’s wi’ 
him and maybe we’ll get mair out o’ him.” 

When Cargill returned be was annoyed 
exceedingly to find his bugbear, Dick Bax- 
ter, waiting for him, and almost started 
into a rage when he heard the well-known 
salutation, “ Weel, Jeems, how’s a’ wi’ you 
the-day?” 

He would have turned away at once 
from this pest, but he was detained by the 
next words. 

“Your mother sent to you ance errand. 
She wouldna believe in the post or the 
telegraph; the matter was sae particular 
that naething would serve her but 1 maun 
come wi’ her message.” 

“ What is it she wants now?” was the 
surly and impatient query. 

“She doesna want you to break your 
trip; but she commands you to gang 
straight to her the minute you land. She 
bade me say that you would hurt yoursel’ 
mair than you can fancy, if you didna do 
her bidding.” 

“Very well.” 

“ You'll come the minute you land?” 

“Of course, since she is so particular 
about it.” 

“ ]’ll tell her to expect you, for I’m gaun 
back by train the-day.” 


That evening in the gloaming, work 
over and all quiet in the harbor, Captain 
Duncan was sitting on deck smoking. 
Annie was walking up and down, occa- 
sionally halting beside him. During one 
of these halts, he said abruptly, — 
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“ Annie, I want you to be kind to Jeems 
Cargill.” 

This was the first time he had referred 
to the subject of the proposed union since 
that evening in the cottage. 

“* What for in especial, father?” 

He puffed slowly, and looked over the 
bulwark into the clear blue water which 
was plashing gently against the sides of 
the “Mermaid.” He was perplexed: 
what especial reason was there for asking 
her to be kind to Cargill? He himselt 
had no especial regard for the man, and 
but for his fortune would have had little 
to say to him. 

“It’s this way, Annie; you see he’s a 
man that has a great notion o’ you: he’s 
weel-todo in the world; there’s naebody 
has ony particular ill to say against him; 
and he asked me to put in a word for him 
wi’ you. I said I would, and I’m doing 
it. You might do a hantle waur than 
agree to be Mistress Cargill.” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder: she 
could feel the awkwardness with which he 
spoke. At another time she would have 
relieved him by laughing at the whole 
affair. At present she had too many 
anxious thoughts weighing upon her for 
laughter to find vent. 

“I told you my mind about this, father, 
when you mentioned it before. 1 am 
of the same mind yet, and | will never 
change.” 

She felt a glow of pleasure in thus 
echoing her lover’s words. 

“ Aweel, aweel, I’m no gaun to force 
your will. I was meaning you for another 
man a’the while; but I hae done what I 
promised and nae mair need be said. 
You would hae loupit blitherly enough at 
—but that’s a’ by and nae mair need be 
said.” 

He got up and leaned over the bulwark 
now, puffing vigorously. 

A vague suspicion of his meaning 
flashed across her mind, making the heart 
leap quick with surprise and joy. 

“Who are you speaking about now, 
father?” she asked, her voice low and not 
quite so steady as usual. 

“ Never heed, never heed. It’s a’ by 
noo — the big fool!” 

Then there was silence. She was trem- 
bling and afraid to speak lest she should 
find that she misinterpreted her father’s 
thoughts. Butit must be 47m he referred 
to; and this was the meaning of all his 
curious little jokes and grins which had 
often puzzled her when he was speaking 
about her marriage. Could it be? 

“]’m sair put about wi’ Bob Ross,” he 
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said by-and-by, half angrily, half regret- 
fully. ‘ What a hypocrite he maun hae 
been! — I would as soon hae thought o’ 
doing sic a thing mysel’ as him. Had it 
no been for that, he was the man for you 
and the ‘ Mermaid’ tae.” 

“And will be, father,” she cried glee- 
fully. 

“Na, that canna be noo—it’s a’ by. 
I’d sooner see you maerrit to Jeems Car- 
gill.” 

“Oh, father, you will find that you are 
mistaken about poor Bob.” 

‘* That’s impossible.” 

In the midst of her great gladness there 
came that cruel thought — everything had 
been lost by that one blunder. She &xzew 
what Cargill had done; Dick Baxter knew 
it; but how could they prove it ? 


As soon as the “ Mermaid ” arrived at 
Leith, Cargill took his leave of Annie. 
He was disappointed: all his powers of 
persuasion had failed to move her. She 
had been civil to bim — most civil — but 
she would not permit him to get out his 
proposal. When he was saying good-bye 
he made one more effort to win her fa- 
vor. 

‘*T suppose I may come to Anchor 
Cottage to-morrow?” 

Then her whole manner’ suddenly 
changed, and she became cold, almost 
stern. 

““You may come, of course, Mr. Car- 
gill; but you will not speak to me again 
until Mr. Ross is put right with my fa- 
ther.” 

He was staggered, confused, muttered 
that he did not see what business it was 
of his; and with clumsy haste made his 
way on shore. 

Thinking over those parting words of 
Annie’s he was a little disturbed and in 
very ill-humor when he arrived at his 
mother’s “beastly hut,” as he called it. 
Entering the room he did not observe the 
absence of any salutation, querulous or 
otherwise, from his mother; but when he 
looked he was conscious of a change in 
her appearance which startled even him. 

She sat bolt upright in her chair, the 
white mutch as carefully “ piped” as ever, 
surrounding a face like that of a corpse. 
Her right hand rested on a little table at 
her side, the left grasped the arm of the 
chair, supporting her in the erect posi-| 
tion of one who is just about to rise to her 
feet. 

He did not note the singular calmness | 
of her voice, and was more startled by its 
tenderness than by her appearance. 
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“1’m glad you hae come, Jeems, for I 
hae muckle to say to you afore I get 
u ha 

“ What is it, mother?” 

His own voice was somehow subdued 
and less self-assertive than usual. 

“You ken, Jeems, that I hae mony 
times had rizzon to compleen o’ your way 
o’ doing; and mair than once in my pas- 
sion I was actually meaning to take every 
bawbee awa’ frae ye and gie it to some 0’ 
the hospitals?” 

“Oh, yes; but that was only when you 
were angry,” he answered uneasily. 

* Ay, but my anger lasted lang enough 
for me to make out the will.” 

“What!” 

“Ye needna be feared. There was a 
frien’ o’ yours wha after lang speakin’ 
gar’t me put that paper in the fire.” 

“ Who was that?” he asked, breathing 
freely again. 

“It was nane ither than Bob Ross. 
Hae ye no rizzon to be grateful tae 
him?” 

The selfish nature of the man rendered 
him inditferent as soon as he knew him- 
self to be safe. 

“ Of course, and I’ll thank him when 
we meet.” 

The woman’s eyes set in that gaunt, 
sallow face seemed to glitter as if a flame 
were reflected in them; and there wasa 
weird solemnity in her voice. 

“ Ye’ll hae to dae a heap mair than that. 
Ye’ll hae to put him richt wi’ his folk. 
Ye’ll hae to tell how it cam’ about that 
he fell doon stupefied at the wheel.” 

There was none of Bell’s customary 
passion in tone or manner. She pro- 
nounced the sentence calmly, and there 
was a tremulous sadness somewhere 
which rendered her words the more im- 
pressive. 

“What do I know about it?” he said 
sulkily after the first surprise, “except 
that I gave him a dram, and 24 

“ And you ken what was in the dram, 
Jeems. You ken that there was nearly 
the hale o’ this stuff that was in this bot- 
tle in ’t.” 

She lifted the right hand from the table, 
and showed him a small phial. 

“Where did you get that?” he ex- 
claimed, starting up, and then suddenly 
checking himself, wiilst inwardly cursing 
his own stupidity in having laid down the 
phial in his berth on board the “ Mer- 
maid” and forgotten it, instead of throw- 
ing it overboard at once. He was only 
fora moment puzzled as to how it came 





| into his mother’s possession, for he pres- 





























ently remembered the visit to Peterhead 
of the creature he now began to look upon 
as his evil genius, Dick Baxter. 

Bell Cargill went on. 

“You bought this on pretence that you 
wanted a strong sleeping-drink, and you 


gied it to Bob Ross. 
that?” 

“ What is the use of asking such a fool- 
ish question?” he growled restlessly. 

The old woman looked at him a long 
time, and that strange sadness which was 
lying somewhere in the background be- 
came more evident in the lines of the 
worn face and the darkening of the eyes. 
Without anger, scarcely with any change 
of tone, she spoke. 

“IT aye kenned ye were a fule, Jeems, 
but I never thought you were a villain. 
Own the truth to me, or you’ll hae to own 
it in acourt o’ justice. Ye hae wranged 
the man that was your best frien’ — when 
I get up I’ll mak’ amends tae him. But 
that’s no the question. You maun mak’ 
amends tae him enoo, or never a farthing 
o’ my siller ye shall hae. Speak — you 
did it.” 

Cargill saw how much in earnest his 
mother was, and after a struggle with his 
vanity, which was overcome by his greed, 
he answered, with a clumsy attempt to be 
jocular, “Well, I did put a few drops 
into his dram, but it was only a joke, and 
meant no harm. I had no notion that he 
was going to wreck us.” 

“Hech, sirs, and that’s a’ your repen- 
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tance. Ye ken fine that you were gaun to 
wreck him. Put your name to this pa- 
er.” 


Cargill looked at the paper, which she 
held under her hand, and read the writing 
on it. It wasa plain, brief statement that 
he had purposely given Ross a sleeping- 
draught. He made an attempt to snatch 
it away from her, but whilst she covered 
ijt with one hand she placed the other on 
his breast. 

“Hearken, Jeems. If that paper is no 
put into the hands o’ Dick Baxter this 
nicht wi’ your name to it you will be 
ruined.” 

He hastily scrawled his name, thinking 
that he could easily tear the paper after- 
wards; but at that minute his evil genius 
hirpled in at the door, and snatched the 
paper almost from under his hand. 

“The paper doesna matter, mistress,” 
says Dick Baxter, “though I’ve got it. I 
was standing on the stairhead and heard 
every word he said tae ye.” 

Cargill’s impulse was to seize the man 
and take the prize from him by force; but 
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the attention of both was attracted to the 
mother. 

Her eyes had become suddenly dim, 
and she muttered, in a voice growing rap- 
idly more and more faint, — 

“Tell Bob Ross I'll mak’ amends tae 
him when I get up. I’m weary enoo.” 

And Bell Cargill lay back in her chair, 
and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘“ WEEL MAY THE KEEL ROW.” 


CAPTAIN DUNCAN rubbed his eyes and 
would have grown pale had his ruddy 
cheeks been capable of such a sign of 
emotion, when Annie and Dick Baxter 
explained to him and proved to him how 
Bob Ross had been betrayed. 

“Preserve us,” he gasped, “and me 
blaming him wrangly a’ this time! — but 
what for did be no speak out himsel’ — 
I would hae believed him.” 

“Oh, father, you would not be patient 
even with me, far less with him; and he 
was too much stupefied to be able to 
understand things himself until he got 
home.” 

“ Gang for him, Dick — fetch him here 
this minute,” cried the captain in passion- 
ate haste. 

“ That'll no be ill to dae,” said Dick, 
with one of his wise grins, “for he’s just 
out by.” ' 

Ross halted in the doorway, pale still, 
but firm on his feet again. The captain 
opened his mouth as if to speak, but, for 
a little, was unable to do so. Then he 
took out his big red and white handker- 
chief, wiped his face with it, and next be- 
gan to tug at it and tie knots on it as if it 
were a rope. He found his tongue at 
last, and with much rough awkwardness — 

“I did you wrang, Ross. I beg your 
pardon, and there’s my hand and there’s 
Annie and the ‘ Mermaid.’” 

The hands of the two men clasped in a 
grip that meant eternal friendship. 

Then the old captain without another 
word, passing between them, hurried out 
of the room. He sat down on the anchor 
in the middle of the green. ‘There he had 
his pipe and a dram and a crack with old 
Dick Baxter, learning all the details of 
Cargill’s treachery and how it was found 
out. At the end Dick was a richer man 
that day than he had ever been at one time 
in all his life. 

As for Annie and Bob Ross, they were 
alone in the room. She was in his arms, 
and he could only say in a whisper, — 
“God bless you — my own lass.” 
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There were few folk in the town who did 
not miss Bell Cargill. When it became 
known that she was gone there was as 
much of that silent sorrow about the place 
as if news had come of the loss of a whole 
fleet of smacks. 

“We hae lost a guid frien’,” said one 
wife to another, and that was Bell’s epi- 
taph; but the generous hand and the 
sharp tongue are still missed in the place. 

Outside Anchor Cottage the truth about 
the narrow escape of the “ Mermaid” is 
only known to Campbell, the sailor who 
retained his faith in Ross in spite of ap- 
pearances, and Dick Baxter. The inci- 
dent is frequently spoken about amongst 
the men; but Ross himself when ques- 
tioned only laughs and says, “ Oh, I hada 
dram, that’s all.” 

Cargill gave instructions to the lawyers 
to sell everything in the place, and has 
never been seen there since his mother 
went away. 

The “ Mermaid” still plods on its dili- 
gent course; but Ross is now the captain 
and owner, although Duncan Murray is 
always with him. And at times when 
there is a calm sea, ip the soft northern 
gloaming, Annie’s low voice is heard 
crooning the old song, “ Weel may the 
keel row.” 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
A RECENT VISIT TO THE BOERS. 


I LEFT Dartmouth with my friend, Mr. 
A. K. Loyd, in the “ Grantully Castle” on 
the 15th of August, and on the 7th of 
September, half an hour after midnight, 
we let go our anchorin Table Bay. I was 
rather sorry to miss the first view of Table 
Mountain, but glad to quit the ship, which, 
good as she is, I had become somewhat 
tired of. Such, however, was our high 
opinion of her merits, and such our confi- 
dence in our friend Captain Young and 
his excellent staff of officers, that we se- 
cured our return passage in the ‘“ Gran- 
tully.” 

After landing and settling ourselves 
comfortably at Poole’s Hotel, our first 
move was to call on Lieutenant Bower, 
secretary to the governor. He at once 
plunged us into the maze of Cape and 


South African politics, and with the help | 


of maps, expounded to us some of the 


endless South African complications con- | 


nected with the Basuto question, the Cete- 
wayo question, and the question relating 
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|to the land of the Bechuana natives be- 
yond and west of Griqualand, recently 
occupied by the Boers of the Transvaal. 

It takes but a short time to see plainly 
that the affairs of South Africa are in fear- 
ful confusion. Heaven knows whether 
they can ever come right without a des- 
perate convulsion, though it is to be hoped 
that the good sense of the inhabitants, 
both Dutch and English, will in the long 
run prevail, and avert any catastrophe that 
might tend to loosen the bands that unite 
them to the mother country. 

We soon made acquaintance with sev- 
eral members of the Cape Parliament, 
who were in the habit of dining at Poole’s 
Hotel, among them Mr. Merriman, the 
commissioner for crown lands and works ; 
Mr. Pearson, member for Port Elizabeth ; 
Mr. Rhodes, member for Berkeley; and 
Mr. Uppington, the leader of the opposi- 
tion. They all showed us much civility, 
and we attended some debates in the 
House, which are carried on partly in 
English and partly in Dutch. 

The session was drawing to its close, 
after which the present Parliament will 
be dissolved, and a new election will take 
place. It will, it is generally believed, re- 
sult in the return of a Dutch majority, 
whose policy will in all probability be out 
of harmony with English views. The 
discussions are likely to turn chiefly upon 
the financial condition of the colony, which 
is far from satisfactory, owing in great 
measure to the heavy cost of the recent 
Basuto war, which was undertaken for 
the purpose of disarming the natives, in 
which endeavor the colony most signally 
failed. ; 

Everything in Cape Town is fearfully 
dear. Oranges which grow in the place 
are twopence each, eggs threepence each ; 
wheat is imported, and so is butter and 
cheese. Lodyingtooisvery costly. Peo- 
ple grumble desperately, and think the 
colony is ruined. Great hopes are founded 
on gold discoveries which are expected to 
be largely made in the Transvaal. The 
reports of experts and engineers are most 
favorable, and the oz dit is that gold will 
be found in large quantities in the Trans- 
vaal and the native territories beyond. 

Among the pleasantest incidents of my 
visit to Cape Town was the taking up, 
after a lapse of nearly thirty years, of a 
| very warm thread of friendship with Gen- 
eral Leicester Smythe, now commander- 
|in-chief in South Africa, and, during the 
absence of Sir Hercules Robinson. acting 
also as governor of the colony. We had 
_ been brother aides-de-camp at headqu \r- 
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ters in the Crimea, and from those days 
we had never met, owing to curious cir- 
cumstances, till I walked into his room at 
Government House, Cape Town, when the 
twenty-eight years’ interval seemed at 
once to vanish. He and Mrs. Smythe 
made us free of their house, where we 
passed much of our time most agreeably. 

The first Sunday after our arrival, after 
morning service at the cathedral, we took 
the train for Wynberg, in compliance with 
an invitation we had received from Mr. 
Mackarness, a barrister, and son of the 
Bishop of Oxford, and his wife. The 
railway runs round and at the foot of 
Table Mountain and the Devil’s Peak, 
and in the pleasant villages through which 
we passed people make their suburban 
retreats. Our friends live in a villa near 
the Wynberg station, from whence they 
have a splendid view of the Hottentot 
Holland mountains, fifty miles distant, 
with snow-covered peaks. 

After an excellent luncheon we and our 
hosts embarked in a Cape cart, a capital 
vehicle, on two wheels, drawn by two little 
horses, with the pole between them, cur- 
ricle fashion. 

Being the springtime of the year in 
this hemisphere, the green buds were just 
beginning to put out their shoots on the 
oak-trees, while the beautiful evergreen 
“silver tree” which covers the hillsides. 
was in full leaf. The air was extraordi- 
narily light and transparent, making the 
mountain peaks in the distance look quite 
close. 

We drove through fertile and pretty 
country to visit one of the great Dutch fam- 
ilies, the Cloetes, of Constantia. Their 
residence is a fine Dutch house, magnifi- 
cently situated, overlooking the bay with 
the whole range of Hottentot Holland 
mountains, and around them their own 
orchards and vineyards, which latter pro- 
duce the finest wine in the country. 

The Cloetes themselves are people of 
the highest consideration, belonging to a 
family of Dutch colonists of the most 
aristocratic descent inthe country. They 
are rich and prosperous, but they live 
much like yeomen of the olden time, and 
are simple in their manners and very hos- 
pitable. 

The Dutch population in the colony is 
more numerous than the English, but less 
energetic and enterprising. The Dutch 
are the old landed aristocracy of the coun- 
try. They occupy the best and richest 
land in the colony. They own the best 
vineyards and the best sheep-farms, and 
the choicest spots belong tothem. They 
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seldom sell, and most scrupulously keep 
the land in their own families. 

As they advance into the interior of the 
country they are found to be less polished, 
rougher in their habits, and more primitive 
in their mode of life. The Boers, those 
of the Transvaal especially, possess an 
Old Testament bloodthirstiness towards 
their enemies, and would like to retaliate 
upon natives, for their raids, by turning 
the heritage of the heathen into their own 
possession. These sentiments, which ex- 
ist in full vigor among the independent 
Boers of the Transvaal, are shaded down 
gradually from black to white in the civil- 
ized Dutch community of the Cape Colony. 
But all are alike unable to comprehend 
what ¢hey consider the sentimental policy 
of England towards the natives. 

They hold the opinion that legislation 
of a nature suited to a highly civilized 
people is unsuited to the as yet totally 
uncivilized races of South Africa. What- 
ever hopes may be entertained for the far 
future, the present inferiority of the black 
population of South Africa cannot be de- 
nied, and it seems not unreasonable to 
demand that legislation should be of a . 
nature adapted to the actual condition of 
their wants and requirements. There are 
wise and humane men in South Africa 
who could indicate and carry out a line of 
policy suited to the natives —a policy of 
firm guidance and strict rule, combined 
with paternal protection. 

Unrestricted liberty is a doubtful bless- 
ing to a native population; it leads not to 
their advancement, but to their degrada- 
tion, and to the enriching of grog-sellers 
and brandy merchants, among whom the 
strongest advocates of unlimited freedom 
for the blacks are to be found. Never 
were natives more prosperous than those 
under the Moravian missionaries of the 
last century, who exercised physical re- 
straint as well as moral authority over 
them; and the same good result is now 
seen in the native industrial settlement 
at Edendale, in Natal. Works of public 
utility at the Cape, such as railways, stor- 
age of water, etc., might surely be advan- 
tageously carried on by gangs of natives 
under officers duly appointed for their 
proper supervision. There exists in South 
Africa a vast population of men of the 
finest physique, capable of any amount of 
work if properly directed; and yet the 
great want of the country is adequate 
labor, to enable the fertility of the land to 
be fully utilized. 

We were anxious to see as much as 
possible, during our short stay, of the in- 
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terior of the country, and our friends all 
recommended an expedition to Griqua- 
land West, which is the most remote 
province belonging to the colony, and is 
the most recent in point of acquisition. 
It adjoins the Orange Free State, to which 
it belonged up to 1871. 

All the interest in Griqualand West is 
centred in the diamond fields, which are 
at Kimberley, or close adjoining it. It 
was a good deal owing to Mr. Merriman’s 
description of the diamond fields that we 
were induced to go there; and though the 
travelling was rather hard and the fare 
somewhat rough, | got through the jour- 
ney very well, and shall never regret hav- 
ing made it. 

Our friends cautioned us that we should 
have to submit to a rough time of it as 
soon as we got beyond the reach of rail- 
ways. Furnished with a select basket of 
provisions from Poole’s Hotel, we started 
on our expedition at eight o’clock on 
‘Tuesday morning, the 11th of September, 
in a railway carriage, with sleeping accom- 
modation attached. The first sixty or 
eighty miles traversed after quitting Cape 
Town are the most picturesque of the 
journey; you are then passing through 
the first or coast-line of mountains. 

During the early stages you see beauti- 
ful pine-trees (Norfolk Island pines) grow- 
ing in the hollows and along the sides of 
the mountains. As you advance farther, 
the mountains become arid, and the plains 
look like sandy deserts. You find your- 
self in a country of a geological formation 
which is quite new to you. The moun- 
tains are flat-topped, some few being 
conical, but all of them seem to be, and 
actually are, disintegrating into the plains. 
The hollow places are rising and the 
mountains are subsiding. In fact, this 
has already happened to such an extent 
that you may positively witness that which 
for want of a better name I will call the 
skeletons of mountains — dry stones, with 
every particle of sandstone, and lime- 
stone, and soil, in short everything which 
held them together and clothed their 
sides, and made them stand up, washed 
out. 

After rising to a great height over a 
range between three and four thousand 
feet high, you expect to descend to valleys 
and plains beneath ; but no, you find your- 
self on a wide sandy plain, which formed 
possibly an immense lake in ages gone 
by. Far in the distance you see a low 
range of hills, or rather a line of stone- 
heaps. United with them there is what 
is called here a nek, or pass. Once 
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through this pass you surely expect that 
there will be a descent; but no, again you 
find yourself on another enormous plain, 
wider and higher, and more apparently 
arid, than the last. Such is the character 
of the country in South Africa even up to 
the subtropical regions, where the climate 
is tempered by the high altitude of the 
plains. Kimberley is four thousand two 
hundred feet above the sea. The nights 
are cold, and the changes of the tempera- 
ture are very sudden. There is ice in 
winter. Kimberley is about the same lat- 
itude south, as Cairo is north, of the 
equator. 

Victoria West is the present terminus 
of the railway system; we reached it 
about midday on Thursday. About three 
o’clock the same afternoon the coach was 
to start on its forty-four hours’ journey. 
Our seats (three insides) had been secured 
at Cape Town. On looking inside the 
conveyance the prospect was not encour- 
aging. Two ladies and four gentlemen 
were already seated, and had established 
themselves with rugs and private pillows, 
which indicated them as old stagers, well 
inured to the trials of the journey. Partly 
on their account, but mostly on my own, 
I determined to leave them, at all events 
for a time, in peaceful possession of the 
inside, and so | climbed on to the outside 
of the coach, where Loyd and John Cooper 
had already seated themselves. I squeezed 
in between the two coachmen, that is to 
say, between the man who held the whip 
and the man who held the reins. When 
I say that the team was a ten-in-hand 
affair, it will be no matter of wonder that 
two coachmen were needed. An enor- 
mous nigger had charge of the reins and 
a Dutch Boer handled the whip. The 
decision as to which track was to be used 
along the velt rested with the man with 
the whip; he was also the guard of the 
mail, and the chief bugler of the coach. 
Punctually at three o’clock the mail start- 
ed; the little horses, rough, but evidently 
well-bred, had been standing harnessed 
two and two in along line in front of each 
other, apparently fast asleep. They no 
sooner heard the nigger give a sort of 
screech than they started off as if pos- 
sessed by so many mad devils racing to 
perdition. The coach swayed from side 
to side, and jolted fearfully. Gradually, 
however, the team seemed to recover their 
reason and settled down to their ordinary 
speed, which is a good spanking pace of 
eight or nine miles an*hour. These mad 
rushes occurred again and again during 
the journey. I thought them most disa- 

















greeable, but they seem to be cherished 
institutions amongst the South African 
driving community, and they will proba- 
bly never be dispensed with as long as 
niggers are the recognized coachmen. 
Probably the present race of little wild 
horses would refuse to start on their jour- 
ney unless they were “rushed off” in 
some such fashion. One of these bulky 
coaches, not long ago, when springing 
along with a team of ten horses, turned 
over on its top. A gentleman sitting out- 
side, who had some of his bones broken, 
brought an action against the coach-own- 
er, but it was proved that one of the pas- 
sengers had clutched at the reins, and so 
his action failed. 

Before night came on I abandoned the 
box, and faced the inside with all its hor- 
rors. Ever afterwards I clung to my 
seat, through all vicissitudes, to the end 
of the journey. Loyd manfully stuck to 
his seat behind the driver till he was over- 
come by want of sleep and abundance of 
dust during the second night of the jour- 
ney. My servant, Cooper, also braved it 
out on the outside with great fortitude. 
Inside, a thick-nosed Jew had a blanket 
over his head, and snored fearfully. At 
each stage, wherever we outspanned, we 
relieved our misery for a few moments 
by stretching our limbs and drinking 
hot coffee, which tasted excellent under 
the circumstances. Out-spanning and in- 
Spanning is a process, so far as I am 
aware, only practised in South Africa. 
The same harness serves all through the 
journey, it goes with the coach or wagon. 
The horses come up to the vehicle as bare 
as the Zulus themselves; in a moment 
they are inspanned. At the end of the 
stage, as if by magic, the harness falis off 
them, and in less than no time the whole 
team is rolling in the sand, grunting and 
wriggiing on their backs with every sign 
of satisfaction. After a roll, a South Af- 
rican horse is said to be so refreshed as 
to be able to start on another long stage. 
1 never, however, heard of a South Afri- 
can horse assenting to this economical 
doctrine. Horses which do hard work in 
South Africa are fed upon what is here 
called “forage.” This is a name given to 
bundles of unthrashed oat straw, and bet- 
ter food for cattle could not be desired. 
The soil is very suitable for growing oats, 
the straw of which is hard and full of 
silica. English horses thrive splendidly 
on it, and 1 never saw a broken-winded 
horse all my time in South Africa. Cape 
horses do their work with more ease than 
English ones ; after the longest stage, in 
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the hottest weather, the stage horses were 
neither blown nor hot. An Englishman 
who had been several years in the colony, 
and had made many a long journey on 
horseback, assured me that a small Afri- 
cander horse will outlast an English one 
ona journey. On the other hand, an En- 
glish race-horse can give the best South 
African horse five stone in weight and 
gallop right away from him on a race- 
course, 

Kimberley Mine, formerly called New 
Rush, presents the appearance of an enor- 
mous hole, nine acres in extent. It has 
been gradually lowered to a depth of four 
hundred and odd feet. In its original 
state, before it was hollowed out, the land 
was divided into a number of small indi- 
vidual holdings, thirty feet square in ex- 
tent. These were called “claims,” and 
they were again divided into a much 
smaller size, even down to the sixteenth 
ofaclaim. As the mine became deeper, 
you will readily understand that the sides, 
composed of valueless matter called 
“reef,” began to fallin. The claims next 
the sides were first overwhelmed, and as 
the working gradually got deeper the 
drift threatened to cover the whole mine. 
Claims which were valued at fabulous 
sums, and for which enormous sums had 
been offered, and sometimes paid, are 
now depreciated to almost nothing. Most 
of the individual claims have been bought 
up by companies who have erected steam- 
engines on the side of the mine. 

The “reef” is now got out in buckets, 
which are ,drawn up with wire ropes 
from the bottom of the mine. A certain 
amount of diamondiferous soil is obtained, 
but the chief work now done is hauling 
out the “reef,” in the hope of eventually 
coming again upon the rich blue soil. 

Some engineers maintain that the pres- 
ent plan will not answer, and that land- 
slips will continue to smother the blue as 
long as the mine continues an open work- 
ing. 

The first searching for diamonds was 
carried on in 1870, by people from Natal, 
amongst whom were Australian diggers, 
and one Brazilian, who was struck by the 
resemblance between the gravel bordering 
the Vaal River and the gravel which con- 
tains diamonds in Brazil. 

Almost simultaneously with the devel- 
opment of the diggings in the Vaal River, 
diamonds were discovered within the 
border of the Free States; notably at Du 
Toit’s Pan and on the farm at Bultfon- 
tein. 

At first capitalists were unknown, the 
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men employed were essentially diggers, 
and they looked after their own concerns 
and their own claims. The diggers 
framed rules and regulations for them- 
selves. 
great extent are stil! in force, although 
circumstances have greatly changed, and 
the individual digger has disappeared, 
making way for the capitalist with steam 
and working-gear worth millions sterling. 

The Kimberley Mine was at first called 
New Rush. It was so called on account 
of the rush made to it by the diggers at 
the Vaal River. The Dutch farmer who 
owned the land at Bultfontein sold it toa 
company. The company endeavored to 
protect their rights, and refused to allow 
searching to proceed inthis ground. But 
miners have a law of their own “that 
claims must not remain unworked,” so 
they “jumped ” Bultfontein Mine, and the 
company were glad to take a small fee for 
granting miners’ rights. 

There are many conjectures which are 
given as an explanation of the phenomena 
of diamond mines. The most learned, 
however, are quite unable to reconcile 
themselves over the first difficulties. If 
the diamonds are the result of enormous 
pressure and of the effect of fire upon 
metals in the depth of the earth, how does 
it happen that in the vicinity of diamonds, 
and even touching them, are found pieces 
of carbonized wood, and small delicate 
shells, which could not exist under the 
action of heat? 1 purchased a small dia- 
mond as it was found, sticking in the blue 
earth, with a bit of carbonized wood ad- 
hering toit. 1 was present at the finding 
of many diamonds, but, to speak the truth, 
I did not covet any of them, and I bought 
nothing excepting this little stone of three 
carats weight. South African diamonds 
are often inclined to be yellow, a real bril- 
liant of perfectly pure color is indeed a 
vara avis. The Star of the South, the 
finest diamond ever found in South Afri- 
ca, now belongs to Lord Dudley and 
weighs eighty-three carats. 

Everything of interest connected with 
diamond-finding is carried on at the top of 
the mine. The blue rock is brought to the 
surface in the buckets which I have spok- 
en of. The buckets travel on wire ropes, 
which are precisely similar to those used 
in steam-ploughing, the extremity of the 


wire rope going round a drum at the bot-| their weight. 


These rules and regulations to a| 
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to be. The plan adopted by the miners 
was to man the windlasses with alternate 
gangs of men of different tribes — Zulus, 
Korannas, and Basutos — and to stimu- 
late one tribe against its rival tribe, who 
| should wind up the windlass the quickest. 
Now, all the hauling is done by steam, and 
the Kaffirs only work in the mine, and also 
at the performance which is called the 
“wash up.” The Kimberley Mine and 
the other mines, Du Toit’s Pan and Old 
de Beer, are shaped like irregular and old- 
fashioned chimneys. The sides of the 
mine are composed of black and yellow 
shale, in which diamonds are not found. 
In the middle of the mine, and filling up 
the shaft or chimney, the diamondiferous 
rock is found. 

The question which agitates the anx- 
ious diamond digger is to know how the 
blue rock comes there; and this is a prac- 
tical question, more than a scientific one, 
in his mind. Does the blue come from 
below ? and if from below, from what un- 
known depth does it come? On the other 
hand, has the diamondiferous rock en- 
tered the mine from above, running down 
in a muddy stream, carrying the diamonds, 
and the shells, and the carbonized wood 
along with it? Some, however, are not 
without hope that the diamonds come 
from below, and they flatter themselves 
that when they have dug down deeper 
they will come to bigger and finer stones 
as they approach the great source from 
which the brilliants are thrown up from 
the bowels of the earth. The descent into 
the mine in one of the buckets is an oper- 
ation involving a large amount of dirt and 
acertain amount of danger. We did not 
go down into any of the mines. 

When the rock is brought to the sur- 
face it is exposed for some weeks on the 
floor, as itis called. The sun, wind, and 
rain soften it, and prepare it to be oper- 
ated upon by a machine in which wash- 
tubs and sieves perform the chief part. 
The aim is to reduce the rock to mud, and 
to extract the diamonds without injuring 
them. In the lower part of the machine 
jare drawers, which are kept carefully 
| locked till the operation called the “ wash- 
| Up ” is concluded. Into these drawers the 
diamonds and the garnets, the crystals 
,and the agates, which cannot be reduced 
| by pulsating, find their way by reason of 
When the drawers are 











tom of the mine four hundred feet deep. | opened, the contents are spread out over 
Before steam-engines were used at the a table in the openair. Some of the prin- 


top of the pit, windlasses were in use, and | cipal people, armed with common knives, 
gangs of Kaffirs were employed to work | begin to sort and pick out the brilliants. 
them ; and very hard labor, indeed, it used | In an ordinary “ wash up” as many as a 
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dozen or fifteen diamonds are found. I 
picked out three or four; you put them 
into the kick of a broken black bottle. 
The Kaffirs don’t come to the tables, but 
otherwise there is but little restriction. 
All whites and blacks are searched, or are 
liable to be searched, on quitting the 
mine. 

The Kaffirs are made to march through 
a room ina state of nature. They make 
no difficulty about this disrobing, for 
doubtless they feel much more at their 
ease without their garments than with 
clothes on. The natives are compeiled 
when they enter a town to put on clothes. 
On the outskirts of a town they may be 
seen donning their garments, which on 
the march they carried on their heads. 

Twenty-two shillings a week are the 
usual wages earned by Kaffirs. A na- 
tive’s object in working is to save money 
enough to get cows, and with cows (nine 
is the usual number) he buys a wife. A 
woman is not properly married urless 
cows have been paid for her. The mod- 
esty of a woman would be injured unless 
cows had been given for her. Mission- 
aries accept the ceremony of exchange of 
cows for a wife as constituting legitimate 
marriage. Ifa Kaffir is fortunate enough 
to have daughters, his fortune is secured, 
for he gets cows and cattle in return for 
his daughters. 

Kaffirs make good servants, and Zulu 
girls very good cooks, although Zulu 
women are seldom obtained. Araw Kaffir, 
fresh from his tribe, is considered likely 
to make the best and most honest servant. 
At our Kimberley Hotel there were three 
black boys — they are always called boys 
— Jack, Bones, and August, and a young 
Zulu, who came in to chop wood. This 
last was a splendid creature, 1 never saw 
such arms and legs, and his hands were 
as fine as a lady’s. 

A Kaffir, when he kas a tough piece of 
work, throws off his garments and greatly 
improves his gentlemanlike appearance. 
Of the black men at Mrs. Jardine’s hotel, 
August was the most trustworthy, al- 
though twice a year he disappeared for 
three or four days. He is believed to go 
into the Karroo to hide his money. Mrs. 
Hoskyns also had a splendid Zulu in her 
service, who was called Lord Tom, on 
account of his aristocratic appearance. 
Black servants have very odd names, 
which 1 don’t know how they acquire. A 
little Koranna maid of ten years old was 
called Pillow-case. 

At the Boer farms where we stopped 
on our way back from Kimberley, we were 
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often waited upon by little black parlor- 
maids of eight or nine years old. In Gri- 
qualand West it is common for native 
children to be indentured as servants to 
Boers and farmers for fifteen years. The 
Boers have the reputation of being very 
good to these children, who grow up and 
associate on equal terms with the little 
Boers. 

Every black man in Griqualand West is 
obliged to be in possession of a ticket or 
pass descriptive of his employment, and 
naming the master for whom he works. 

The laws about natives are more strict 
in Griqualand West than in the rest of 
thecolony. _ This is owing to this province 
having been recently taken over from the 
Orange Free State. The Boers manage 
the natives better than the English set- 
tlers do. They are more severe with 
them, and at the same time are more kind, 
treating them more like children. The 
Boers especially object to the imperial 
legislation with regard to the natives. 

During our journey through Hope 
Town and Griqualand, we laid ourselves 
out, as much as possible, to talk to the 
Boers, and learn as much as we could 
about them. 

The market-place at Kimberley, from 
six to eight every morning, is well stocked 
with big, bulky farmers. They come in 
with their wagons and oxen, bringing 
produce from the Orange Free State and 
the neighboring country. The chiefs of 
the neighboring tribes also send in wag- 
ons with firewood from Bechuanaland. 
This market-place is a very striking sight 
as we saw it when we drove into Kimber- 
ley on our mail wagon at six o’clock in 
the morning, with hundreds and hundreds 
of oxen in spans of eighteen and twenty 
yoked to the wagons, which are mostly 
loaded with trunks and branches of camel- 
thorn and wild-olive wood. These trees 
are beyond conception hard, and are quite 
as good for raising steam as the best coal, 
but unfortunately they are becoming very 
scarce, and the distance the wagons have 
to travel to find them is constantly in- 
creasing. Every stick within thirty miles 
of Kimberley has been cut down to supply 
the all-devouring steam-engines. 

The LBoers possess qualities which En- 
glishmen are usually willing to admire. 
If you wish to find out the good side ofa 
body of men, there is no difficulty in dis- 
covering it amongst the Boers. They are 
very hospitable and good-natured; they 
are men of very fine appearance, and are 
immensely strong. An Englishman at 
Kimberley described to me how he saw a 
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Boer drag a refractory young ox across 
the Kimberley market-place, and inspan 
him to a wagon. In the matter of hos- 
pitality the Boer is quite a gentleman; 
he gives you the best he has without any 
fuss. He is, in this respect, what we 
believe cur ancestors to have been a hun- 
dred years ago, when inns were uncom- 
mon. A night’s lodging and a meal are 
never refused by a Boer. But tales are 
told how the hospitality of the men has 
been abused by a certain class of En- 
glishmen whose vulgarity and selfishness 
cannot be too severely condemned. 

A Boer is, in a certain sense, very par- 
ticular about his dignity, and on entering 
his house you must be careful not to seat 
yourself in the armchair, which is espe- 
cially reserved for the head of the family. 
You must also partake of all the dishes 
on the table. A certain Englishman who 
was visiting a Boer, and was unaccus- 
tomed to the scarcity of crockery which 
prevails in these out-of-the-way farms, and 
was besides more particular than he need 
have been, fell into a sad scrape through 
his own sensitiveness. The farmer, who 
was bent upon being gracious, offered 
him coffee, which was gladly accepted, 
whereupon the Boer hastily swallowed 
down the contents of his own cup, and 
proceeded with care to wipe the cup clean 
with a large, blue, and well-used pocket- 
handkerchief. This finished, he filled the 
cup half full of sugar, and adding coffee, 
handed it to his guest. The sensitive 
Englishman was quite at a loss what to 
do. Fortunately, as he thought, he saw 
the Boer turn his back for a minute, and 
promptly he threw the whole mixture out 
of window; but, as bad luck would have 
it, the Boer’s wife was comfortably asleep 
just outside the window, and the hot coffee 
and the sugar took effect in the middle of 
her person, and trickled down over her 
gown. However, no offence was meant, 
and no offence was taken on this occa- 
sion. I believe the Boer’s wife and the 
gentleman became very good friends, and 
a new gown was not objected to. It is 
behavior quite different from this, how- 
ever, to which I was alluding in speaking 
of the misbehavior of Englishmen. It is 
to such things as outspanning your oxen 
and turning them into an inclosed garden 
for safety during the night. It is to men 
helping themselves to mutton out of a 
man’s flock without leave given or asked. 
It is to such things I allude, things which 
are spoken of and told by Englishmen of 
their own countrymen. There is no por- 
tion of the world where you meet a greater 





mixture of men than in South Africa. 
Unfortunately you cannot eliminate the 
blackguard, and whether on horseback or 
on foot, whether he is dressed roughly or 
smartly, whatever his outer guise may be, 
his conduct is the same —that of an in- 
sufferable brute, bringing a bad name 
upon his countrymen. 

At Kimberley there is quite a high- 
toned, high-class society; not large, of 
course, that could not be expected at so 
small a place, but a society of the best 
sort of Englishmen and of English ladies. 
To Loyd and to me the utmost kindness 
and hospitality were shown. Mr. Leigh 
Hoskyns is public prosecutor; he holds a 
government office of importance, with a 
good salary attached to it. He was our 
principal entertainer and chief friend, on 
account of his Berkshire connection 
though his father, who is rector of Upton, 
and through his wife, who is daughter of 
John Bowles, of Milton Hill. Mr. Rudd, 
another Kimberleyite, to whom I had let- 
ters, is a university man who has made 
South Africa his home. His experiences 
of the camp are most wide, embracing a 
time when he worked with a pick and 
shovel on his own claim. Mrs. Rudd is 
the possessor of some fine diamonds 
which were found by her husband when 
he was a digger in the mines. At the 
Diamond Exchange you meet men of all 
ranks. Officers of the army and navy, 
of course; they are always to be seen 
when adventure is to be encountered. 
University men, Eton and Harrow men, 
acting as time-keepers and secretaries on 
the works. 

Kimberley is built of corrugated iron. 
The church, the clubs, the hotels — every- 
thing inhabited by man or beast —is 
roofed, and often sided, with corrugated 
iron. Appearance, you may well imagine, 
is not studied. Comfort, however, has 
been sought for and often found. Mr. 
Hoskyns has built an excellent house 
with a corrugated iron wall, if you may 
use such an expression, round his garden 
and lawn-tennis ground A good club 
exists, of which we were made members. 
Trees are now generally planted, and 
everybody has a gum-tree or two in his 
compound. 

The most beneficent work in Kimberley 
is the water reservoir, containing over a 
million gallons, with pipes laid on to every 
part of the town. The water is pumped 
from the Vaal River, a distance of eigh- 
teen miles. Under the vivifying influence 
of this most blessed element, trees and 
flowers are springing up, and even couch 
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grass is with great care made to grow. 
The best house in Kimberley belongs to 
Mr. Rudd. In his garden stands an an- 
cient camel-thorn tree. Under this tree 
Mr. Rudd first pitched his tent, when 
Kimberley was innocent of corrugated 
iron and all other products of civilization. 
This is the only tree now left standing in 
the place. In the mean time, Kimberley 
has grown up; the machinery connected 
with the mines is estimated as worth two 
or three millions of money; some of it, 
however, is rapidly going to wreck. Kim- 
berley is in a depressed state. Claims 
which were worth thousands are now 
worth nothing. 

The same depression has spread over 
the whole colony; a period has come 
when trade has altogether ceased to roar. 
Banks, which formerly lent money upon 
any and no security, now refuse to make 
the smallest advances. Some people lay 
the blame to one cause, some to another, 
and all hope for the return of the good 
days. It is quite likely that the period of 
apparent prosperity was only a period of 
inflation, when the trade of the country 
was kept going by unnatural means. Af- 
rica has two great disadvantages to con- 
tend against —the severe droughts, and 
the varied and different races which in- 
habit the country. The Boers help the 
trade of the country very little ; their wants 
are small, and the wants of the colored 
races are confined tc one article of manu- 
facture — namely, brandy. The people of 
the colony, with great courage and spirit, 
have started various industries — glass- 
making, shoe-making, soap-boiling, and 
cart and wagon building. This last is a 
trade which ought to flourish here, for the 
colonial wood is excellent, and the demand 
for carts and wagons incessant. Neverthe- 
less, wagons and carts, and what are called 
“spiders,” from America, are coming in 
and supplanting the home made carts and 
wagons, which are made perhaps too solid 
and heavy, but they are famous carts for 
the country. They run on two wheels, 
and are made curricle fashion. The other 
industries are also going to the bad, and 
the people who started them are asking to 
be protected by the exclusion of the for- 
eign article which competes against them 
—each in his own particular trade. 

Cape prosperity will never revive in 
these trades. America and England must 
beat a small community like this which 
has no good coal, and scarce and uncer- 
tain labor. My advice to the Cape people 
is to take everything they can buy from 
England as cheaply as they can get it, 
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and then make the best they can out of 
the agriculture of the country — wine and 
tobacco-growing, sheep and ostrich farm- 
ing, and preserving and drying fruits, etc. 
The storage of water is wonderfully neg- 
lected, considering how well it has an- 
swered in cases where it has been tried. 
The State derives no direct revenue from 
the diamond fields. Thirty thousand 
pounds a year are derived from the sale 
of diamonds found upon illicit buyers, 
but all this money goes in maintaining the 
police service at Kimberley. A large de- 
tective force is kept up for the purpose of 
suppressing the illicit dealing, which, 
however, flourishes, although less than it 
used to do. Anybody found in posses- 
sion of an uncut diamond is liable to be 
sent to hard Jabor. The way illicit deal- 
ers are caught is through natives, who are 
in the pay of the police, offering to sell 
them diamonds; when the sale is com- 
pleted, the detectives who are on the 
watch pounce down upon the dealers and 
bring them to justice. Women are the 
worst offenders in many cases. One 
woman boasted that she had a basin full 
of diamonds where the police could not 
find them. 

After four days at Kimberley we started 
on our return journey. 1 was anxious to 
avoid a repetition of the disagreeables of 
the Kimberley wagon, so we bargained 
with a certain Solomon to take us in his 
cart as far as Hope Town, seventy miles 
on the way. We departed soon after 
midday on Tuesday from Mrs. Jardine’s 
hotel with our coachman Solomon and his 
horses — “Charley,” “Diamond,” and 
“Fly.” I mention these three names be- 
cause most of the horses on the road were 
called after these designations. Our 
Kimberley acquaintances — Rudd, Fry, 
Foster, Hoskyns, and Bowles, now grown 
into warm and bosom friends — assem- 
bled to see us off. We started on our 
journey after many hand-shakings and 
expressions of regard, which I believe 
were equally genuine on both sides. Our 
first resting-place, where we passed the 
night, was a little hamlet called Honing- 
kloof Nest. The Boer farmer and his 
family were all of them in bed, at least I 
suppose so, for we never saw them. A 
small outhouse — compound of corrugated 
iron — stood open in close proximity to 
the stables. Encouraged by Solomon, 
we took possession of this apartment, and 
after visiting our prog basket we turned 
into two good beds, with which the spot 
was furnished, with the door open, and 
with hens and chickens feeding around 
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us. We passed an excellent night, and | bleached, bare skeletons with horns and 


slept soundly up to the fashionable hour | hoofs are left undevoured. 


of six. As the farmer and his family 
were still slumbering in bed, we had to 
depart in the moraing from that honey 
nest without anything hot for breakfast, 
although Solomon had prepared some- 
thing warm which he said was coffee. 

There is a great sameness in the coun- 
try in South Africa. It is apparently a 
treeless and waterless desert: treeless 
and often waterless it is, but a desert it 
ceases to be when rain falls. Even in 
seasons of drought the leaves are succu- 
lent with moisture, and are beaded over 
with drops of water like the ice-plant. In 
the province of Hope Town, where we 
then were, no rain had fallen for a year 
and two months, and the sheep were ter- 
ribly punished. Mr. Finsham and his 
Dutch wife, who gave us a most excellent 
repast of mutton and coffee, told us that 
though he prayed for rain, yet when it 
came it would, he knew, kill half his flock, 
so weak and exhausted were they from 
the drought. 

Six miles. before reaching Hope Town, 
the Orange River is crossed by an iron 
bridge more than a quarter of a mile in 
length. We paid a toll of seventeen shil- 
lings. The Orange River flows nine hun- 
dred miles through South Africa, and falls 
into the Atlantic about three hundred 
miles north of Cape Town. When the 
rains have fallen it must be a magnificent 
stream. The roads, even the best, are 
the very worst | ever saw. Imagine the 
Downs of Berkshire — stony, and sandy, 
and denuded of grass, and in proximity to 
a farm, and you have the road to Kimber- 
ley. Sometimes your wheels sink into 
sand, and sometimes you bump over 
stones like loose cannon-balls. Travel- 
ling in your own cart is much better than 
by the public conveyance, because you 
can stop when you please and examine 
the flowers and the shrubs, and look at 
the springboks, of which we saw nambers 
bounding along over the plains. The 
farmers course these antelopes with dogs 
crossed with agreyhound. We never got 
nearer than three hundred yards to a 
herd. Great vultures, or aasvdgel, are 
frequently seen swarming over the plains. 
A horse or an ox that dies in the road is 
immediately devoured. I counted sixty 
vultures sitting on and around a dead 
animal close to the road. They would 
hardly move away when we drove in 
amongst them. The skeletons of horses 
and oxen which have perished by the way 
are seen along the road; nothing but 





I have often 
heard the question discussed as to whether 
itis the sense of sight or of smell that 
enables vultures and such like birds of 
prey to discover the carcases which they 
devour. As we were travelling along the 
open velt on Thursday morning we be- 
came very conscious that to windward 
there was acarcass lyinginthe sun. The 
wind carried the tainted air in a current 
through which we soon passed, and waft- 
ed it down a corry which extended a long 
way to the left of the direction we were 
driving. At first there were no vultures 
in sight, but presently far in the distance, 
working upward, and for all the world like 
weli-trained pointers drawing on game, a 
pair of aasvégel appeared, flying along 
the line of scent with unfailing instinct 
towards the object of their search, which, 
owing to the low level at which the vul- 
tures flew, could not possibly have been 
seen by them. This circumstance seems 
to me convincing proof that these birds 
are guided by their sense of smell in the 
wonderfu! faculty which they possess of 
putting in an early appearance at the fu- 
neral feast. 

At the point where the rivers —the 
Modder and the Rist — join, we made our 
midday halt; this was the day before we 
crossed the Orange River. We unpacked 
our basket and shared the contents with 
an English engineer, Mr. Darke by name, 
who was building by contract the stone 
piers for the railway bridge over the Mod 
River. Our friend presented us on leav- 
ing with a dainty which we did not at first 
appreciate, but which afterwards we found 
to be really very good eating. It was a 
long strip of sun-dried springbok venison, 
called “biltong.” It eats much better 
than it looks, and is most convenient 
food, because it can be carried so easily, 
and is also very nourishing. Mr. Darke, 
who seemed a thorough Britisher, gave us 
the history of how he came to be lodged 
in the “ Tronk” at Hope Town, because 
he wanted to punch a Boer’s head for re- 
fusing to join him in singing “ God save 
the Queen ” after the battle of Lang’s Nek. 
He told us that the Boers, who were the 
most close-fisted people in ordinary life, 
were very liberal in their expenditure 
upon church-building, and also upon head- 
stones or monuments for their departed 
relations. 

At Hope Town we made the acquain- 
tance of a Boer who interested us very 
much. His name is De Meillon, he was 
one of the Transvaalers who were present 

















at Lang’s Nek and Amajuba Hill. He 
talked with a great deal of rough elo- 
quence of his own feelings and those of 
his comrades after their victory. There 
was no doubt about his complete convic- 
tion that the success of the Boers was 
owing to direct divine interference in their 
favor. He said, “ How can I doubt this 
when we know that we were especially 
protected at Colley Kop, where thousands 
of bullets were fired, and only one Boer 
was killed?” I asked him whether he 
and his comrades were greatly elated 
after the victory. He said, “ No,” that 
Shey proceeded at once to a quiet “kneel 
down,” as he expressed it. De Meillon 
asserted that the Boers of the Orange 
Free State and those of the Cape Colony 
would have joined the Transvaal Boers if 
the war had continued. There is no ques- 
tion more hotly argued all over South 
Africa, than the rights and the wrongs of 
the convention with the Boers after the 
defeats of Lang’s Nek, Ingogo, and Ama- 
juba. The action of the English govern- 
ment is almost universally condemned by 
Englishmen in the colony. The Dutch 
take a different view, and maintain that 
nothing less than lifelong bitterness and 
hatred between the English and Dutch 
would have resulted. 

Of the three races which form the pop- 
ulation of South Africa the most numer- 
ous by far are the colored race; the most 
permanently established on the soil are 
the Dutch Boer race; the most active 
and enterprising are the British. With 
these qualifications, each in his own es- 
teem the most important, the various 
races, the Boers, the British, and the 
blacks, all regard themselves as possess- 
ing claims for paramount legislative con- 
sideration. The colored races outnumber 
the other two, in the proportion of four to 
one in the Cape Colony, and fourteen to 
one in Natal, and their numbers are stead- 
ily increasing. 

The general desire of the colored peo- 
ple is to become the direct subjects of the 
queen, for whom they have the most rev- 
erential feeling. The conquered people 
of Zululand are quite unable to understand 
how itis that they have not come under 
the queen’s dominion and under her pro- 
tection. The native tribes in Bechuana- 
land have the same feeling. ‘The chief 
Mankoroane, who was our ally in the 
Transvaal war, speaking in the figurative 
language of his people, declared that he 
clings to the queen his mother as a man 
clings to the central pole of his tent or 
hut, but that he finds it very hard work to 
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hold to it in these times. What is it he 
hopes for? He hopes the queen will be- 
come his sovereign, and he will pay taxes 
toher. Whatis ithe fears? He fears the 
Transvaal Boers, who covet his land, will 
take possession of it. And what is his 
grievance? It is this: that he and his 
people are left unarmed and defenceless 
before the rifles of the Boers, because the 
colonial law forbids arms and weapons 
being sold or brought into the territory of 
the natives. 

The tendency of the Boer farmer is to 
push forward in whatever direction he 
finds there is food and water for his flocks 
and herds. No effort of cultivation is 
needed, and no process of civilization is 
required for a dozen Boer farmers to oc- 
cupy many hundred thousand acres of 
land, and to claim the land and the coun- 
try, to the exclusion of natives and British, 
on the strength of having trecked out 
with their wagons and oxen. The pro- 
cess going on in Bechuanaland is similar 
to what took place in the Transvaal. The 
Cape Colonists are uneasy under the 
process now going on, because the main 
roads leading into the interior of Africa, 
from whence come merchandise, corn, and 
ivory, and wood, pass through Bechuana- 
land on the way to the coast, and the 
Transvaal Boers might interfere incon- 
veniently with the traffic. Sound policy 
in the interest of the colony and good faith 
to the natives alike point out the decision 
which ought to be come to with regard to 
the Bechuana question. The decision of 
her Majesty’s government should be that 
England will not permit any further inva- 
sion by the Boers of the Jand of a Bechu- 
ana native. An appeal to the home 
government has been made, to prevent 
farther extension of Transvaal Boer an- 
nexation, and it is confidently expected at 
the Cape that the answer will be favorable 
to the appeal. 

I have said that the Dutch Boers are 
the race which is the most permanently 
established on the South African soil, and 
of this, I think, there can be no doubt. 
The best land in the Cape Colony belongs 
to the Dutch settlers, and the best and 
most fertile states, the Orange Free State 
and Transvaal, also belongto them. They 
are essentially the landholding community 
of South Africa. The better class and 
superior people of English race, who have 
settled in South Africa, have never cut 
themselves off from a possible and even 
probable return eventually to England. 

The man who calls himself an African- 
der, and who has cut himself off from 
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English sympathies and English connec- 
tion, is generally of the poorer class, 
either a small tradesman or a clerk in 
some business, and is of no great impor- 
tance or weight in the country. If the 
Boers own the land, and colored races 
possess the vast majority in numbers, the 
English race may fairly claim to be the 
promoters of the energy and enterprise 
of South Africa. It is Englishmen who 
have started, and who now maintain by 
their trade the two splendid lines of ocean 
steamers, the “ Union ” and the “ Castle,” 
which run between South Africa and Lon- 
don, each company having eighteen steam- 
ers, every ship being over three thousand 
tons burden. It is Englishmen who have 
opened up the diamond fields, and the 
gold fields, and the ostrich farming, and 
the railways, and who have improved the 
breeds of horses, sheep, and goats. It is 
Englishmen who have brought money to 
South Africa in a hundred different ways. 
It is through Englishmen’s enterprise that 
the Dutch Boer has been able to send his 
produce to a hundred good markets in- 
stead of a few bad ones, as in former 
times. Sheep of twelve months old are 
selling for twenty shillings a head, and 
vegetables in the neighborhood of towns 
are fetching fancy prices. But if profit 
has come to the Boers, restraint and re- 
strictions have also been imposed upon 
them, especially in their dealings with the 
native races. The cost of labor has also 
greatly grown. Estimating the good then 
with the bad, both of which are due to 
the Englishman, it is the latter which in 
the opinion of the Boer greatly predomi- 
nates, and itis this conviction which will 
move him at the impending election to 
return a majority of Dutch Boer farmers 
to the new Parliament at Cape Town. It 
was the same conviction which acted on 
the minds of the majority of the Boers in 
the Transvaal. English profits and En- 
glish progress are all very well, but En- 
glish progress taken in conjunction with 
English restrictions cannot be accepted; 
and however much the people in the 
Transvaal towns wished for the profits, 
the majority in the country determined to 
forego them rather than take them in 
company with curtailment of liberty and 
the obligation to pay taxes. 

It appears to me that, on the whole, 
South Africa possesses a larger share of 
difficulties than any other British colony. 
There is no doubt that a population of 
black savages outnumbering the civilized 
community by fourteen to one in Natal, 
and four to one in the Cape, is a tremen- 
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dous drawback, and I am not the least 
astonished at the alarm with which the 
colonists regard the constantly increasing 
numbers of the colored races, together 
with the very uncertain and changing pol- 
icy of the imperial government towards 
those races. R. Loyp-LInpDsAy. 


From The National Review. 
SCRAPS FROM THE CHRONICLES OF 
VENICE. 


In the year A.D. 452, when the great 
hordes of Attila came across the moun- 
tains and scattered fire and destruction 
over all the rich plains of Italy, there fled 
from Padua, into the dreary lagoons of 
the Adriatic, a company of despairing 
men, with their families, trusting them- 
selves rather to the winds and waves than 
to the tender mercies of the Huns. Some 
found a refuge on the island of Torcello, 
and some on a smaller one, which, from 
its fancied resemblance to an olive, they 
named QOlivolo; nor were they, tradition 
tells, the first who had madea home on this 
lonely spot, for thereon they discovered 
the vestiges of a castle built by Antenor, 
the Trojan, who fled thither after the de- 
struction of the city, for which end he 
had conspired with Odysseus and Aga- 
memnon. 

In course of time, the little colony con- 
tinuing to flourish, they built a+*church, 
which they dedicated to the fisher’s pa- 
tron, St. Peter, and, in memory of its site, 
called it San Pietro di Castello, and this 
church eventually became the mother 
church of Venice, of which the island of 
Olivolo forms the most easterly point. 
Seeing, as one now does, these islands 
paved, covered with buildings, and con- 
nected with each other by bridges, it is 
difficult to realize what, in those bygone 
times, must have been the desolation and 
dreariness of a home upon them. The 
nearest approach to forming any idea of 
their ancient appearance is to be attained 
when, at low tide, Venice is surrounded 
by a series of flat, marshy-looking islands, 
the soil of which is bound together by a 
long, green seaweed, and over which wan- 
ders here and there some poverty-stricken 
wretch seeking for any stray article left 
there by the receding waters. Such must 
have appeared the whole surrounding 
scene, when these poor fugitives from 
Padua established themselves on their 
olive island, poor exchange for their olive- 
clad plains of home. The prettiest view 
























of the dome-crowned church of San Pie- 
tro is to be had by going in a gondola 
nearly as far as the island of Saint Elena, 
or, as the Venetian dialect has it, Sant’ 
Eyena. From here the dome shows beau- 
tifully against its background of snow- 
covered mountains, and with its campanile 
(which leans perilously, as do most of the 
towers of Venice) casts long, clear reflec- 
tions over the still water. It was from 
this church of San Pietro that took place 
the celebrated robbery of the brides of 
Venice, on the 2nd February, 944. On 
this day, the feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin, it had been in olden times the 
habit for all the marriageable maidens to 
assemble before the doge, and there the 
young men chose their brides, those who 
selected pretty ones paying a certain sum 
to dower the ugly ones. 

But as the city grew, this custom fell 
into disuse, and after the marriages had 
been settled by the parents of the young 
people, the daughters of the city were 
wedded on that day at S. Pietro, taking 
with them each their dowry in a little ark. 
Still later, when the republic had grown 
rich and great, the ancient custom became 
further changed; only twelve maidens 
were married, and these, chosen out of 
the poorest families of the city, were 
dowered by the State, and adorned for the 
occasion with crowns and jewelled breast- 
plates, from the public treasury, and, as 
before, each carried her portion in a little 
ark. The procession must have filed 
along the Riva dei Schiavoni, under the 
bright morning sun, as all the maids had 
first to present themselves to the doge, 
before going to the church, where they 
were met by their bridegrooms and 
friends, all in their gayest attire, and by 
the crowds of their fellow-citizens assem- 
bled to see the ceremony. 

The fame of this festival having reached 
the ears of some pirates of Trieste, they 
determined, at one bold swoop, to carry 
off the brides, with the State jewels on 
them, from the very midst of the bridal 
train. Coming across from Trieste the 
night before the festa, they moored their 
boats under the island bank, and next 
morning, clothed, says the old chronicle, 
in robes of purple and scarlet, but fully 
armed beneath this festal guise, they 
mixed with the crowd which awaited the 
brides, and with them entered the church, 
where, at a given signal, they drew their 
swords, and, cutting a way through to the 
altar, seized the twelve frightened girls 
and bore them away to their boats, and 
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then fled with all sail up. One scarcely | 
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realizes how, amidst such a crowd of 
spectators, there were not found some to 
prevent this bold plan being carried out; 
whether they were all unarmed, or too 
much taken by surprise to effect a rescue, 
is not told; but no sooner were the pirates 
fairly off than the whole city seems to 
have woke to the fact that it would be to 
her everlasting disgrace if her daughters 
were not restored safe and sound. 

The doge, Candiano III., ordered out 
his galleys, and sending his commands to 
the masters of the guilds to do likewise, 
put himself at the head of the little fleet 
and pursued the robbers, who, foolhardy, 
or impatient to divide their spoil, had 
landed on the shore at Caorle, and were 
found by the indignant Venetians, intent 
on the distribution of the plunder. 

The first Venetian boat was manned 
by some of the cabinet-makers from the 
parish of Santa Maria Formosa, and these 
hardy workmen, falling on the pirates, 
slaughtered them every one, rescuing the 
maidens. The doge ordered the dead 
bodies of the pirates to be thrown into 
the sea, and then decreed that henceforth 
that port should bear forever the name of 
Porto delle Donzelle, the port of the 
damsels, and that the day of their rescue 
should be kept as a festival for all time. 

Then the doge, a man of many sorrows, 
whose reign, like that of David of old, 
was troubled by a rebellious son, calling 
for the cabinet-makers, asked them what 
reward they would desire for their bravery. 
Perhaps there was one of the bridegrooms 
among the party, and he thought the re- 
covery of his bride sufficient reward; be 
that as it may, the honest workmen only 
requested that henceforth forever, their 
serene prince and his successors should, 
on the anniversary of that day, pay a visit 
in state to their parish church, Santa 
Maria Formosa. But the doge, desirous 
they should ask more, feigned to see ob- 
stacles, and putting them off, said, “ And 
what if it should rain?” But they, un- 
willing to be refused, replied, “ We will 
give you hats to cover you.” Whereto 
the doge further objected, saying, “* And 
if I am thirsty?” They answered, “We 
will give you to drink.” So the prince, 
marvelling at their modest persistence, 
agreed to their demand; and every year 
he, and his successors after him, accom- 
panied by the Signoria in their robes of 
state, paid a visit to the church on the 
feast of the Purification of the Virgin, and 
there was received by the parish priest, 
who, in remembrance of the promise of 
his flock, presented the sovereign with 
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some gilt hats, and flasks of malvoisie, 
and oranges ; and further, to preserve the 
recollection of the day’s events, twelve 
girls were yearly chosen by ballot, two 
out of each of the six parishes of the city, 
and, dressed with great magnificence at 
the expense of their respective parishes, 
were carried round the city in open boats, 
and, with the doge and the Signoria in 
their gilt barges following, went on the 
octave of the 2nd of February, to San 
Pietro, to thank their God, who had 
protected the daughters of the city and 
rescued them from the hands of the 
oppressor; and then, returning to St. 
Mark’s, were dismissed by the doge with 
his blessing, after which they made the 
tour of the Grand Canal, every window 
and roof being crowded with spectators, 
while bands of music were stationed at 
intervals on the balconies. 

The brides were received at the house 
of one of the richest families, and there 
féted and made much of for the space of a 
week ; great banquets, dances, and come- 
dies were given, and such enormous ex- 
penses incurred, that the State at last 
interfered, and passed a law to limit the 
sums spent, and to reduce the number of 
the brides from twelve to four, afterwards 
to three, and finally, abuses having crept 
in, it was decreed that, in future, wooden 
figures representing the maidens should 
be carried in their stead, which substitu- 
tion caused such indignation amongst the 
populace that they followed the train with 
hisses and howls, and at last pelted them 
with showers of turnips, which, no doubt, 
then as now, lay handy on every vegetable 
stall, where to this day they form, both 
raw and cooked ready for eating, one of 
the chief articles of sale. 

The riot was punished with a fine of 
one hundred soldi, and from that day, 
1272, until 1379, the procession was al- 
lowed to take place in peace; but the war 
at Chioggia breaking out, the State was 
either too sad or too impoverished to con- 
tinue the festa, and the custom ceased, 
never to be revived, the only memorial of 
it being in the tongue of the people, who 
still, as a term of abuse, designate a stu- 
pid, skinny woman, a “ wooden bride.” 

The church of San Pietro now looks 
very deserted, grass grows between the 
great flags of the paved campo before it, 
and the patriarchal palace is turned into 
barracks; but the tower, though leaning, 
is in perfect repair, and, with its facing of 
white Istrian marble and its arched para- 
pet, is one of the finest in the city. 

Close to this little island lie the arsenal 





and dock-yard, once renowned for the 
construction of war-galleys, now busy 
building a great ironclad, and all around 
stand the houses occupied by the work- 
men, great high buildings, peopled evi- 
dently by countless families, who all hang 
out their linen to dry at the front win- 
dows, the parti-colored garments making 
curious patches of color on the once scar- 
let but now peeling walls of these ancient 
tenements, over the doors of which are to 
be seen the half-obliterated, carven shields 
of some old family, now perhaps extinct, 
or, as in the case of the last representa- 
tives of some noble houses, reduced to 
the condition of gondoliers. 

It is a matter of wonder how any of the 
old Venetian stock are still in existence, 
when the number of deaths which took 
place during the great plague is consid- 
ered; for in 1630, in the course of that 
one year, eighty thousand people were 
swept away in Venice alone. The gov- 
ernment did all in its power to prevent 
the spread of the awful scourge by insti- 
tuting, not only hospitals for the sick, but 
quarantine for those who had been in any 
way in contact with them. The sick were 
sent to the little island near the Lido, 
called the Lazaretto, where there is stilla 
hospital, and those who were as yet well, 
but who had run the chance of conta- 
gion, were encamped around the Lazaretto 
Nuovo, the island which is now occupied 
by the trim gardens and monastery of the 
Armenian fathers. No better description 
of the scene can be given than in Sanso- 
vino’s own words : — 


But here came only those who were well, 
who, having been amongst the sick, doubting 
whether they were infected, retired to this 
place, and there did quarantine for twenty-two 
days. Which thing I having known in my 
own person to my grievous loss by the death 
of my daughter Aurora, at the age of eleven 
years, and by the grief of Benedetta Misocca, 
my consort, in the time of the plague, in the 
year 1576, it pleases me to relate the order in 
which this work was maintained, for the ex- 
ample of foreign princes, so that they may 
clearly understand what was the singular charity 
of our fathers and lords towards the people in 
its urgent need, and so that they may learn to 
imitate them with works really worthy of them, 
and to make perpetual memorial to the glory 
of this, without doubt, Christian and pious 
city.’ There were there from eight to ten 
thousand persons in three thousand or more 
boats. To all these, for the most part poor 
people (although there were also some nobles 
and citizens who lived at their own expense), 
who had been despoiled of their infected prop- 
erty which they left in Venice, was given food 
at the public expense for two and twenty days, 
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So many boats, small and large (because 
amongst them were some hulks of disabled 
galleys), posted round the Lazaretto, had the 
appearance of an army besieging a sea city. 
Above was seen a banner, beyond which it was 
forbidden to pass, and near by was the force 
for the punishment of those who disobeyed the 
commands of the superiors. 

In the morning at a proper hour appeared 
the inspectors, who, going from bark to bark, 
informed themselves if any had fallen ill, and, 
finding any such, sent them to the Lazaretto 
vecchio. Not long after this, arrived other 
boats laden with bread, cooked meat, fish, and 
wine, and dispensed the above articles to the 
amount of fourteen soldi the day per head, in 
such order, and in such silence, that it could 
not be surpassed. As the evening fell, there 
was heard a wonderful harmony of divers 
voices of those who at the sound of the Ave 
Maria, praised God, singing, some litanies, and 
some psalms. At night-time not a sound nor 
a movement was heard, so that no one would 
have said that there was a living man there, 
much less eight or ten thousand persons. But 
scarcely did the day dawn, when there arrived 
at least fifty boats, full of people who came 
into quarantine, the which fuik were all re- 
ceived and saluted with mild applause and 
cheerfulness by every one, protesting to the 
new comers, that they ought to be of good 
heart, because here no man labored, and they 
were in the country of Cockaigne. Meanwhile, 
with prayers that came from the depth of their 
heart, they turned towards heaven, and, with 
joined hands, prayed for the perpetual main- 
tenance of this republic. It was also a mar- 
vellous thing to see the number of boats which 
went to visit their divisions with divers re- 
freshments. And neither was it a small mar- 
vel to the lookers-on to see the wooden houses, 
made by the public on the shores of the Lido, 
near the water, for the convenience of the 
people: because from afar it seemed like a 
new city; and, besides this, it had a cheerful 
and joyous aspect, although the hearts of the 
people, so crushed with much suffering, were 
filled with extreme compassion and grief, 


But all these precautions availed but 
little; the plague held its own, until the 
doge and Senate, in despair, vowed to 
build a magnificent church in honor of 
our Lady of Health (the Madonna della 
Salute) if only this plague should cease, 
and annually to repair in state thereto, in 
thanksgiving for the answer to their 
prayers. 

In 1631, the plague abating, they imme- 
diately took thought to redeem their word, 
and published a request for plans from 
architects of all nations, writing orders to 
their ambassadors at different courts to 
help them in this object. But meantime, 


not to put off the day of thanksgiving, a | 


great wooden church was temporarily 
erected, on the spot on which now rise 
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| the white domes, so weil known to all 


| visitors to the Queen of the Adriatic. The 
| site chosen, being on the further side of 
|the Grand Canal, a bridge was built on 
|boats across from the church of San 
Moise to the door of the temporary erec- 
tion, and all adorned with Oriental carpets, 
and from this bridge to the door of St. 
Mark’s the road was covered in with 
arches, draped with white cloth. 

The chief magistrate of the Board of 
Health made proclamation on the Piazza 
di San Marco, that God, by the interces- 
sion of the Virgin, had in his mercy freed 
the capital of Venetia, and her provinces, 
from the scourge of the pestilence; and, 
as he finished speaking, all the bells rang 
out, every ship in harbor fired off a salute 
of artillery, and the air rang with the 
shouts of the people. High mass was then 
sung by the patriarch in the great basil- 
ica, and then, in solemn order, the train 
passed under the white-draped arches, the 
doge in his gorgeous robes of cloth of 
gold, the senators in their crimson bro- 
cades, richly furred, the nobles in purple 
velvet, and all the clergy of the city in full 
canonicals, making altogether such a 
grouping of color as now exists only in the 
pictures of Paolo Veronese. 

The Te Deum was sung in the tempo- 
rary church. But we may well imagine 
that beneath all this outward show of re- 
joicing, and in-spite of the heartfelt thanks- 
giving for the cessation of the pestilence, 
which had more than decimated the city, 
there must have been many a sore heart; 
for, amidst all that gaily adorned festal 
troop, there can have been none in whose 
family some gap had not been recently 
made by the enemy which laid low rich 
and poor alike. 

The design chosen for the church which 
should arise on the site of the temporary 
fabric, was that of Baldassare Longhema, 
and the work was soon set in hand, but 
the building was not consecrated until 
more than fifty years after the first thanks- 
giving-day. Now, although it is of a 
corrupt style of architecture, with its 
monstrous rolled cornices and theatrically 
posed statues, it forms one of the most 
charming features of the Grand Canal, 
particularly at sunset, when the traveller 
returning from the Lido sees the domes 
rising pearly-grey against the blue and 
crimson sky, the water rippling gold and 
violet and emerald green at their feet, the 
vista of the opening canal stretching away 
into the dusk, all its inequalities softened 
jinto one general beauty in the evening 
; haze. One of the best views of the Rialto 
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is from a little way above the “Volta di 
Canal,” that is, the bend made by the 
Grand Canal just by the great Foscari 
Palace. The posts which every house has 
for the convenience of mooring the gon- 
dola, with their bright tints (being painted 
with the owner’s colors, his crest, or coat- 
of-arms on the upper end), add greatly to 
the cheerfulness of the scene. 

The aspect of the Rialto is probably as 
familiar to most people as their own 
house-door, so often has it been depicted 
by artists of all nations; and yet the 
bridge itself is not, except for the bold- 
ness of its great span, really beautiful, 
being overweighted by the double row of 
shops on thetop. Who does not think of 
Shylock when the Rialto is mentioned, 
and of his speech to the merchant? — 


Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my usances, 


But the Rialto here meant is not the 
bridge, but the space at the foot of it, 
where the vegetable market now is, and 
where in former days the merchants used 
to walk under the arcades and talk over 
their business. Here, also, after the death 
of a member of a patrician house, the men 
of the bereaved family assembled, dressed 
jn deep mourning, 2.2, in long training 
robes of black, with hanging sleeves, and 
girded with a leathern belt, and received 
the condolences of friends, who took 
them solemnly by the hand, murmured a 
few words of sympathy, and then passed 
on. 

On the open space at the top of the 
bridge stood for three days Marco Polo, 
the great traveller, feigning to be mad and 
turning a wheel, and crying incessantly, 
“If the Lord pleases, he will come,” until, 
on the back ot a beggar in the gazing 
crowd, he recognized the ragged gar- 
ments, in which his treasured jewels were 
stitched, and which his uncle’s wife had 
unwittingly given away. 

Leaving the Rialto behind us, we see 
the fish-market on our left, and of an early 
morning it is a very pretty sight, cov- 
ered with baskets of little silvery fish, 
something like whitebait, called here 
bussichetti, great dogtish with wide 
mouths, and quantities of the razor shell- 
fish, capi dunghi, which are eaten raw, 
and capi sant, the pilgrim’s cockle, with 
jts pretty yellow and rose-tinted shells. 
Over all these, the fishermen make awn- 
ings with the beautiful golden and scarlet 
sails of their boats, which lie moored 
along the edge of the quay. 


Almost opposite to the fish-market is 
the opening of the narrow canal which 
leads to the palace erst belonging to the 
hapless Marino Faliero, “ wio,” as says 
the old historian, “being aged eighty 
years, very rich, of excellent heart and 
great eloquence, but extraordinary chol- 
eric; by this choler, being moved with 
great indignation at an insult done to the 
honor of his name, and not avenged as he 
desired, conspired against his country, not 
for lust of lordship, being of the age of 
eighty years and without children, but by 
reason of weakness of the brain, he being 
then so old;” and so, with brief sentence 
he concludes, “ he was decapitated in that 
place in the which he had received the 
ducal crown:” this place not being, how- 
ever, at the head of the Scala dei Giganti, 
as Byron would, in his drama, lead one 
to believe, that staircase not having been 
built until more than a hundred and fifty 
years after Marino’s death. 

The house just beyond the bridge, on 
the right, contains part of the original 
fabric in which poor Marino Faliero was 
born, and which, after his death, was con- 
fiscated and given as the price of blood to 
the furrier who had betrayed him, who 
did not long enjoy his ill-gotten gains, 
but, being of a grasping and restless 
character, was exiled by the government. 
Over the Byzantine windows, on the sec- 
ond floor, is still visible the stone-carved 
shield of the Falieri, as well as other an- 
cient carvings, let into the wall. 

Returning into the Grand Canal, the 
gondola passes between many an old pal- 
ace, each with its story attached. On the 
right, just before the bend which the ca- 
nal makes towards the station, is the 
great Palazzo Vendramin Calerghi, some- 
times called the Palazzo Non Nobis, from 
the inscription “ Non nobis domine, non 
nobis,” the motto of the family, cut on the 
stones forming its base. Here, in 1658, 
took place one of those brutal murders 
which occasionally occur in the annals of 
Venice. Atthat date there lived in this 
palace Vittore, a priest, Giovanni, and 
| Pietro, three brothers of the house of 
| Grimani, dissolute and factious men, whom 
|the State, tired of their crimes, had sen- 
|tenced to banishment; but the three 
brothers braved the law, and remained in 
| their house, surrounding themselves with 
| bravoes, ruffians ready to obey their worst 
bidding. 
| Francesco Guerini, a Venetian noble, 
‘having in some manner incurred the ha- 
| tred of the three, they had him seized on 
| the night of the 15th January, as he was 
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leaving the opera at the theatre then ex- 
isting in the parish of San Giovanni e 
Paolo, and brought from thence in a gon- 
dola to their own house, taken into the 
little garden, which lies alongside, bor- 
dering on the Grand Canal, and there had 
him murdered before their eyes. The 
Senate, indignant at this outrage, cited 
the brothers to appear before its tribunal; 
but they, refusing to obey the summons, 
were again sentenced to banishment, de- 
graded from their rank as nobles, and 
their goods confiscated, and, furthermore, 
it was decreed that their palace door 
should be built up, the garden, the scene 
of this dastardly murder, should be laid 
waste, and a column erected therein bear- 
ing this inscription : — 

L’abb. Vetor, Zuane e Piero, fratelli Gri- 
mani, furono banditi per haver contro Ja pub- 
blica liberta, nelle proprie case barbaramente 
condotte e con moltissime archibugiate inter- 
fetto s. Francesco Querini, fo de Z. Francesco. 

[Fhe Abbé Victor, John and Peter, brothers 
Grimani, were banished for having, against 
the liberty of the public, barbarously led into 
their own house, and laid low with many 
arquebus shots, Messeri Francesco Querin, son 
of Messeri Francesco.] 


This decree was carried out; but, in 
spite of it, we find that some years after- 
wards the sentence of banishment was 
repealed, the brothers were restored to 
their former honors, the column of infamy 
(as these pillars commemorative of a 
crime were named) was removed, the gar- 
den restored to its former state, and the 
three murderers so far increased in wealth 
and prosperity that they added another 
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wing to their already magnificent house. 
Truly these wicked men flourished like a} 
green bay tree! It would be interesting | 
to know whether their end was prosper- | 
ous, or whether retributive justice over- 
took them at last. 

Further up the canal, and at the corner 
of the Canareggio, the broad canal which, 
before the days of the railway, was the 
main route to Mestre, stands the hand- 
some twostoried house called Ca’ (ze. 
Casa) Labia, once belonging to the rich 
and powerful family of that name, of whom 
the story goes that their name even was a 
pun on their riches, “mi pare che addia 
quella casa sempre richezze,” says the 
gondolier (Venetian speech dropping ev- 
ery /) who tells the tale, of how so great 
and wealthy were they, and so proud 
thereof that they wished to appear even 
more so, and, therefore, gave magnificent 
banquets to many gentlemen, every one 





being served on golden plates, the which, 
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after dinner, the servants had orders to 
throw from the windows into the canal, as 
if these things were of but little worth to 
such as they; “but,” adds the narrator, 
“mark this, guards were set to watch the 
spot, and at night, when all was quiet, the 
heir of the house dived, and recovered all 
his golden plates which for ostentation 
had been cast away; but the end of their 
pride and vain-glory was, that these who 
had been so rich and powerful ended 
their days in misery and poverty.” We 
do not know what gave rise to this tradi- 
tion, but certain itis that the Labia were 
very wealthy, for it is recorded that many 
a time they entertained more than forty 
gentlemen at banquets, where every one 
was served on gold; and on one occasion, 
Paolo Antonio Labia, on his return from 
some naval expedition, when the men 
under his command were disbanded, fur- 
nished three hundred of them with new 
garments and food, and money sufficient 
to take every man to his own home, be 
the distance what it might. The richly 
ornamented palazzo is now turned intoa 
deposito di carrozze, but, considering that 
such a thing as a carriage is unknown in 
Venice, the business can scarcely be a 
lucrative one. 

Close beside the house rises the cam- 
panile of the church of San Geremia, a 
view of which is to be found amongst 
Canaletto’s pictures »f Venice; but the 
church then bore quite a different aspect 
to its present one, the entire building 
having since been remodelled. 

Beyond the Canareggio bridge rise the 
tall houses of the Ghetto, the part of 
Venice which, after many years of total 
exclusion of the Jews-from -the city, was, 
in 1416, at last conceded to’them; under 
the condition that they should never be 
seen without, says the ancient decree, a 
large yellow O, as big as a loaf, on their 
breasts, and a yellow cap on their heads. 
The Ghetto of Venice is, contrary to the 
traveller’s usual experience, one of the 
cleanest parts of the city; and its inhab- 
itants seem here, as elsewhere, to have 
been prosperous in money-getting, for 
some of the finest houses in the Grand 
Canal now belong to members of the 
chosen people. 

The stranger in Venice is particularly 
struck by the curious narrow ways which 
lead up to some of the best houses, mak- 
ing it almost impossible for him to find 
his road to them on foot, as the narrow 
alleys, or cad/e, as they are called here, 
twist and turn in the most confusing man- 
ner. Neither is the fashion of number- 
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ing the houses conducive to ease in finding 
any given address, as the whole of each 
parish is numbered through from begin- 
ning to end, without any reference to the 
names of the streets; the reason of this 
being, doubtless, that within a few hun- 
dred square yards several streets bearing 
the same name are to be found, “Calle 
della Malvasia” and “Calle del Maga- 
zen” being the most frequent — the for- 
mer from the, in ancient times, large 
number of shops for the sale of the favor- 
ite wine, “ malvasia,” ze. malvoisie; and 
the latter referring to the small taverns 
called magazeni, where loans of small 
sums of money were obtainable as well 
as wine. 

Passing from the Campo di San Polo, a 


large open square, surrounded with hand. | 


some houses now falling into decay, 
through one of the above-mentioned Calle 
del Magazen, a narrow, tortuous passage, 
about four feet wide, we reach a little 
bridge, a modern erection, across which 
the way leads, under low pillars, along the 
quay of a little canal, the Rielo di S. Polo, 
to the back or land-entrance of the Ca’ 
Capello, not the house from which the 
famous Bianca Capello fled with her Flor- 
entine lover, but a smaller one belonging 
to another branch of the family, and the 
front of which was formerly adorned with 
paintings by Paolo Veronese and his friend 
Zelotti, but of which works of priceless 
value no traces now remain. In this pal- 
ace, on the oth of February, 1519, the 
head of the Capelli gave a great féte, and 
Sanuto tells in his diary how it was feared 
that the merry-making would be broken 
up, a quarrel having arisen amongst some 
of the guests; but peace being fortunately 
re established, the gentlemen proceeded, 
each with his lady, under the pillars 
above mentioned, into the Campo San 
Polo, where, having danced till nine 
o'clock, they returned to the Ca’ Capello, 
where they supped, the banquet being no 
doubt laid in the great hall, which here, 
as in most old Venetian palaces, runs 
through the centre of the house, on the 
first floor, and from which hall, it may be 
said in conclusion, these few glimpses of 
old Venetian customs are taken. 
Amy LAYARD. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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PROFESSOR CAYLEyY’s address at the 
opening of the recent meeting of the 
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British Association produced a somewhat 
singular impression. That not one in a 
i hundred of those who heard or read it 
‘could form any opinion as to its value 
| was generally admitted ; yet hundreds ex- 
| pressed very strong opinions respecting 
| its extreme value, its unusual profundity. 
The newspaper science writers of the 
average class (men like him who spoke of 
the great sea wave after the Javan earth- 
quake as a tidai wave, or like that writer 
in the Zimes of September 22, who vol- 
unteered the amazing statement that our 
distance from the sun is greatest when 
the earth is on the major axis of her ellip- 
tic orbit, least when she is on the minor 
axis) were deeply impressed by ideas, 
new doubtless to them, about non-Euclid- 
ean geometry, imaginary points in space, 
and space of four dimensions or ‘more. 
The Globe was moved to unusual solem- 
nity by these mysteries, and recognizing 
in the meetings of the British Association, 
with their sotrées, conversaziones, excur- 
sions, and so forth, efforts at the advance- 
ment rather than the popularization of 
science, commended the opening address 
as more suitable than such mere wonder- 
moving discourses as Tyndall, Huxley, 
and others have addressed to rapt and 
| delighted audiences. The 7Zimes talked 
|equal nonsense. Even the Sfectator, 
though its editor is a man of learning and 
acumen, spoke of Professor Cayley’s ad- 
dress as affording evidence that progress 
in science involves hard thinking, instead 
of proving, as it really did, that there may 
| be much hard thinking without a trace of 
| progress. “If Professor Cayley,” says 
| the writer in the Sfectator (surely not Mr. 
R. H. Hutton himself), ‘so excites or so 
illumines the mind of one mathematician 
that he is induced to redouble exertion, 
and to carry the torch still further onward, 
more is done for mathematics, and there- 
fore for science generally, than would be 
done by years of lectures productive only 
of mental titillation, or of those ‘discus- 
sions’ which are, for the most part, only 
mellifluous expressions of gratified won- 
der.” 

To the true science worker, whether in 
the fields of mathematical inquiry as di- 
rected to the advance of science, or in 
physical researches, the fault to be found 
with those parts of Professor Cayley’s 
address which attracted most attei:tion 
as being most mysterious, lies not in thvir 
profundity, still less in their solidity, but 
in their relations to considerations utterly 
|and necessarily valueless. There is no 
| more difficulty in conceiving non-Euclid- 
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ean geometry, for instance, or in working 
out a system of such geometry, than in 
conceiving the geometry based on ideas 
which are axiomatic to us, and in working 
out that system of geometry which is 
actually in vogue: but work of one kind 
is useless; work of the other kind tends 
directly to the advancement of knowledge. 
There is more difficulty in conceiving im- 
aginary intersections of lines and curves 
which according to experience do not 
intersect at all, and again in conceiving a 
fourth dimension in space; but each diffi- 
culty is as great for a Helmholtz or a 
Clifford, a Spottiswoode or a Cayley, as it 
is for a college lad of mathematical turn 
of mind who has clear conceptions of the 
meaning of mathematical definitions and 
axioms. 

Before commenting on the preposterous 
(and worse) waste of time and mental 
power in the discussion of relations either 
non-existent or inconceivable, I will briefly 
touch on the notions themselves which 
have been advanced as if they were worth 
considering. Whatthese notions are can 
be made as clear to any reader of ordinary 
intelligence as they ever can be to the 
profoundest mathematician, though it is 
true enough that only the profoundest 
mathematician can elaborate systems of 
mathematics based on the imagined truth 
of these untrue and inconceivable fancies. 
This is where the newspaper writers re- 
ferred to above mistake. They are told, 
truly, that only mathematicians can work 
out systems of non-Euclidean geometry, 
or of multidimensional space; and they 
therefore imagine that only mathema- 
ticians can know what are the ideas on 
which such systems are based. But asa 
matter of fact the nature of these ideas is 
quite easily to be understood, though .no 
one that has ever lived can work out or 
even conceive the working out of all which 
would follow from the truth of ideas in- 
trinsically inconceivable. 

The simplest perhaps of all the imagi- 
nary mathematical ideas is one relating 
to numbers. In our actual world two and 
two make four. But there comes along 
one of those mathematical metaphysicians 
who are not content to labor in advancing 
knowledge, but prefer to speculate about 
the impossible or inconceivable, whoasks: 
* What would happen with our arithmetic 
in a world where two and two made three, 
or, it may be, five? In one case processes 
of numeration would differ by defect, in 
the other by excess. Let us see what 
sort of arithmetic we should require, to 
deal (in one case snd in the other) with 


|the altered state of things.” Now for 
| this easily understood idea the mathema- 
| tician or arithmetician of the kind we are 
| considering can adduce reasons as valid 
| as (we shall presently see) he can advance 
| when inviting men to consider systems 
of non-Euclidean geometry or of multi- 
dimensional space. It is practically ax- 
iomatic, no doubt, that in this world, so 
far as our experience goes, two and two 
always make four. We are even so far 
lost ito all sense of caution in such matters 
as to imagine that as two things of any 
sort whatever, existing anywhere what- 
ever, may be represented for purposes 
of enumeration by two marks, and two 
other things by two more marks, and as 
we get in this way (as we can prove experi- 
mentally if necessary) four marks, and not 
three, it is certain that two and two always 
make four. But we should rouse our 
souls to conceive the possibility that else- 
where than in this limited little infinite 
universe of ours, the addition of two 
things to two things of the same sort may 
always result in giving three things of 
that sort, and therefore we must learn to 
picture the possibility that in that other 
kind of universe the conception that two 
and two make four would appear as d/zarre 
and fanciful as the notion seems to us that 
two and two should make three. As for 
experiment, however often repeated, prov- 
ing that two and two make four, that is a 
delusion and a snare. ‘The proposition 
that two and two make four “ seems * only 
to-have the character of universality and 
necessity,” but “ because a proposition is 
observed to hold good for a ‘ong series of 
generations, one thousand ‘aumbers, two 
thousand numbers, as the case may be, 
this is not only no proof, it is absolutely 
no evidence, that the proposition is a true 
proposition holding good for all numbers 
whatever ; there are in the theory of num- 
bers very remarkable instances of propo- 
sitions observed to hold good for very 
long series of numbers which are never- 
theless untrue.” 

Now when we have /a/ked about such 
a conception as that in some imaginary 
universe two and two make three, when 
we have started a number of metaphysical 
“may be”s and “ might be ”s, and “ what- 
then-would-be’’s, and so forth, in what way 
have we advanced science? Is the bewil- 
derment which such talk may produce in 

* The quotation is from Professor Cayley’s address. 
He does not apply the word seems to the proposition 
that two and two make four, but he does apply it toa 
proposition of the same character, namely, that even 


| and odd numbers succeed each other alternately ad 
| infinitum, 
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the minds of those too full of faith in the 
men who profess to teach them, toimagine 
that they may be merely talking and talk- 
ing naught, a feeling which is likely to 
encourage them to the further study of sci- 
ence? Would the dignity of science have 
suffered much if, instead of such bewil- 
derment, interest had been excited in the 
minds of fairly intelligent readers by some 
clear, non-technical explanation of a mat- 
ter within theirscope? Ah, but, says the 
brilliant young buccaneer of the press, it 
is well to show the ignorant crowd that 
gathers to hear a presidential address, how 
high the minds of mathematicians soar 
above not only their knowledge but even 
their power of conceiving things know- 
able. Isitso? But how if the crowd is 
not so ignorant as we pretend? How if 
nine-tenths of those present are intelli- 
gent and well-educated persons, capable of 
taking interest, and wanting to take inter- 
est, in scientific truths? And so far as 
the dignity of science is concerned, how 
if instead of revering the mathematics 
which comes before them in such ques- 
tionable shape, they see in the supposed 
advance only such advance as there is 
from the strength of mid-life to the dotage 
of second childhood? Mathematics in its 
prime, the mathematics of Newton and La- 
grange and Laplace, advanced our knowl- 
edge like the mental work of a man in his 
prime; mathematics dealing with imagi- 
nary nonentities is like the unintelligible 
fancies of a dreaming dotard who sas 
éeen learned and profound, but in his old 
age lets idle imaginations take possession 
of him. 

Now let us turn to the geometry called 
non-Euclidean, and see in what sense or 
degree it differs from the imaginary arith- 
metic I have just touched on; a subject 
which would probably have received more 
attention from mathematicians than it has 
yet had, were not its absurdity and use- 
lessness rather too obvious. 

We are to start by imagining that a 
plane is. a surface of a perfectly smooth 
sphere of great size, so that any part of 
the surface which could be examined 
would seem to have no curvature at all, 
butto be what in Euclidean geometry is 
called a plane. A straight line would of 
course be only an apparently straight line 
drawn on this apparently plane but really 
spherical surface. Then, the investiga- 
tion of the properties of lines and curves 
on this surface would at first lead to 
Euclidean geometry. Thus two straight 
lines, as the poor deluded inquirers would 
deem them, intersecting each other, would 





seem to draw farther and farther apart the 
farther they were drawn from the point 
of intersection. Parallel lines would be 
drawn which, produced ever so far (that 
is, so far as ever seemed necessary) both 
ways, would not meet or seem to approach 
each other. The inhabitants of the per- 
fectly smooth sphere “might very well 
conceive,” as Professor Cayley puts it, 
“that they had by experience established 
the axiom that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, and the axiom ” on which 
the theory of parallel lines is based. But 
“a more extended experience and more 
accurate measurements would teach them 
that the axioms were each of them false; 
and that any two lines, if produced far 
enough each way, would meet in two 
points; they would in fact arrive at a 
spherical geometry, accurately represent- 
ing the properties of the space “in which 
they lived.” Be it noted, Professor Cay- 
ley here supposes the inhabitants of the 
spherical surface to be limited to the sur- 
face. They are not to be regarded as 
creatures standing on thatsurface. Their 
universe is the surface itself, with its 
apparent properties of length and breadth 
only, which really are curved length and 
curved breadth, and therefore involve 
thickness also. What kind of brains we 
are to attribute to these creatures does 
not appear; but if the recognition that e~ 
a sufficiently extended survey their > 
posed straight lines met, did not suggest 
the idea of thickness, we must imagine a 
certain degree of mental density in them. 
Professor Cayley says, “ Their original 
Euclidean geometry would be a true sys- 
tem; but it would apply to an ideal space, 
not the space of their experience ;” in 
other words, these curved-surface crea- 
tures would have conceived the idea of a 
true plane, and would by experience have 
been taught that their surface-home was 
not a true plane; capable of these things, 
they must of necessity be capable of rec- 
ognizing the distinction between a plane 
and a spherical surface; but a sphere has 
diametral as well as surface dimensions. 
With the recognition of this would neces- 
sarily have come the recognition of a 
third dimension —thickness as well as 
the length and breadth they had before 
recognized. 

The next idea suggested by the mathe- 
maticians of impossible and imaginary 
relations is, if possible, still more outré. 
“Let us modify our notion of distance,” 
says the geometrician of the imaginary. 
(In other words, let us modify our notion 


,of the fundamental conception of meas- 

















urement, in order to see what we may 
conceive if we begin by imagining the 
inconceivable.) We measure distances 
by some very short measure—de., a 
measure very short indeed compared with 
the distances to be measured —a foot, for 
instance, to measure hundreds of miles, 
or a yard to measure millions. Then we 
imagine that the rule or measure we take 
about with us, instead of behaving like a 
respectable footrule, changes in length in 
different parts of the universe we live in. 
The only rule the rule obeys is, we are to 
suppose, that in any the same part of our 
universe the rule’s length is always the 
same, so that if we only knew where we 
were we should know what the rule’s 
length was, but otherwise not. Moreover 
we are supposed not to know, but to im- 
agine in the innocence of our hearts, that 
our rule is the same in length wherever 
we may be. 

Of course, thus far, no supposition has 
been made which is inconsistent with 
possibilities. A footrule of a given sub- 
stance does change in length when taken 
to places of different temperature, and if 
we imagine (which is quite conceivable) 
that the temperature is constant at par- 
ticular points in the universe, the rule 
would be always of the same length when 
brought to any given place, though of a 
different (but also known) length when 
brought to some other place. 

Now in such a state of things as this, 
we might measure a given distance as 
confidently with a varying footrule as with 
an unvarying one, for we should never 
find cut any mistakes we might make, 
seeing that at every remeasurement the 
same variations in the rule’s length would 
take place, so that the result would always 
be the same, and we should never detect 
our error. Distances so determined 
would not be the real distances, as (in our 
simplicity) we estimate distances —that 
is, by the number of times they contain a 
measure of given and unvarying length. 
Or, as Professor Cayley remarks, we may 
arrive at a similar result through a rather 
different conception. If the rate of prog- 
ress from a given point in a given direc- 
tion be conceived as depending only on 
the configuration of the ground, and the 
distance along a given path, between any 
two points on the path, be measureG by 
the time required for traversing it, then 
the distance would in this case, as in the 
jast, have a determinate value. But it 
would not be the actual distance, but the 
distance estimated in a way quite unlike 
our ordinary conception of distance. 
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So far al} “s reasonable enough. The 
conceptions about the measurement of 
distance are no more inconsistent with 
reason than the supposition that if we 
had a rule really only eleven inches long 
which we supposed to bea true one-foot 
rule, we should find all our measurements 
made with it consistent and congruous, 
though in reality all our estimated dis- 
tances would be incorrect. What follows, 
however, is as inconsistent with reason as 
it would be to imagine that we could at 
the same time know the short rule to be 
one inch less than a foot and conceive 
measurements made with it as a one-foot 
rule to be exact, as well as congruous 
inter sé. 

For the professor of imaginary geom- 
etry goes on to conceive the possibility 
that in a universe where actual footrules 
varied systematically in length, or the 
actual measurements of distance were for 
other reasons systematically incorrect 
(though congruous), the ideas of beings 
inhabiting such space would be as inexact 
as those ever-varying footrules. He im- 
agines the inhabitants of such space con- 
ceiving of their space as we conceive of 
the space we live in, which is of course 
right enough; and also quite rightly he 
points out that as to portions or parts of 
their space they would have erroneous 
notions; but he treats these erroneous 
views as though they actually changed the 
distances, as well as the estimate of such 
distances. To conceive that a man who 
has found twelve rule-lengths in a given 
distance would suppose the distance to be 
twelve feet if he thought his rule a foot- 
rule is manifestly right ; to assert also that 
if the rule was but eleven inches long the 
distance would in reality be but eleven 
feet is also right; but to speak of this 
erroneously measured distance as though 
its character as a distance differed in some 
way from that of any correctly measured 
distance, is to suggest a sheer absurdity. 
Yet this is precisely the sort of mistake 
into which the followers of imaginary 
geometries insist on falling. 

Suppose, they say, that as the rule 
moves away from a fixed central point of 
the plane it becomes shorter and shorter, 
and that this shortening takes place with 
sufficient rapidity to make distances which 
are really finite seem infinite, because the 
rule becomes infinitely shortened, and 
seems therefore to be contained an infinite 
number of times in distances really finite. 
If this happens within a finite distance 
from the centre, then around that centre 
there will be a finite space such that, as 
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distances are assumed to be measured, 
the boundary will seem to be at an infinite 
distance from the centre. It will be im- 
possible by any number of applications of 
the rule to get beyond that boundary. Or 
if you take the time method of measuring 
distances, then you are to suppose that as 
the distance from the centre increases the 
time occupied in traversing a given real 
distance becomes greater and greater un- 
til at a certain finite distance from the 
centre it becomes infinite. Then, in like 
manner, it becomes impossible, by any 
application of your time measure, or in 
other words in any amount of time, to get 
beyond that finite distance from the cen- 
tre. Theregion around will in either case 
be an unknown region to which you can- 
not attain, for in one case as you near the 
boundary you seem to be traversing infi- 
nite distances when, in reality, only trav- 
ersing finite ones; and in the other you 
seem to be an infinite time traversing cer- 
tain distances when, as a matter of fact, 
the distances seeming to require infinite 
times for passing them are finite. 

When we either apply such fancies as 
these, or others not less inconsistent with 
our innate conceptions, to space relations, 
we are naturally led to a geometry unlike 
that dealt with by common-sense geomet- 
ricians. We may call the geometry to 
which we are thus led non-Euclidean, and 
it may please the fanciful to find in the 
cumbrous term something suggestive of 
scientific profundity. If we called these 
imaginary relations “dream - geometry,” 
we should be somewhat nearer the truth, 
for it-is only in dreams that men can 
fancy things are and are not, at one and 
the same time. 

The particular axiom of Euclid’s geom- 
etry by which believers in the imaginary 
find entrance into their dream region is 
the twelfth, which really implies that if 
two straight lines are found to be diverg- 
ing when we examine them at any point 
along the length of each, they diverge in 
that direction let them be extended as far 
as we please. The axiom, indeed, really 
seems to relate to convergence, for it 
states in effect that if two lines are found 
by the application of a particular test to 
be converging in one direction they will 
continue to converge till they meet. But 
as an earlier axiom has already stated that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space, 
it is clear the recognition of a point of in- 
tersection in one direction compels us to 
believe that there is no point of intersec- 
tion in the other. In both axioms the 
idea underlying what is held to be obvious 
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in the axiom is that of direction. It has 
often been suggested that each axiom is 
open to improvement. The earlier might 
be replaced by the axiom that if two 
straight lines coincide in two points they 
coincide throughout their length, only it 
might be objected that there is a sort of 
“bull” here, for there is in this case but 
one straight line. Yet in reality chs is 
the axiom which Euclid assumes through- 
out his geometrical reasoning, many of his 
propositions being open to exception if it 
be admitted that two points are insuffi- 
cient to determine the position of a line. 
Indeed his first two postulates practically 
involve this axiom. Let it be granted, he 
says, that a straight line can be drawn 
from any one point to any other point, and 
that a straight line so drawn can be pro- 
duced to any distance in the same straight 
fine. Here manifestly both Euclid’s own 
axiom that two straight lines cannot en- 
close a space, and the more general axiom 
above suggested, are assumed as self-evi- 
dent and necessary truths with regard to 
the straight line. 

As for the unfortunate twelfth axiom, it 
is quite true that it is a proposition re- 
quiring proof, not really an axiom. But, 
in like manner, the definition of paral- 
lel lines involves a theorem, namely, that 
there can be such lines as being produced 
indefinitely both ways will never meet. 
Here, however, it cannot be doubted that 
our fundamental conception of the straight 
line enables us to accept the idea of paral- 
lel lines as axiomatic, and also ¢#zs, which 
is the essence of the whole matter. If two 
straight lines are parallel, and we draw 
through a point in one of them azy 
straight line whatever not coinciding 
with it, this straight line will meet the 
other, and will meet it on that side where 
the crossing line falls between the paral- 
lels. Thus let AB, CD, be parallel straight 
lines, and through any point Pin AB let 
any straight line be drawn, say in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrows E, F. Then 
that this thwart line must meet CD pro- 
duced in one direction, and cannot possibly 
meet CD produced in the other direction, 
is certainly as axiomatic as the statement 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space. 

But dream-geometry starts with the as- 
sumption that this is not axiomatic or 
necessarily obvious — that within certain 
limits many straight lines might be drawn 
through P (besides AB), which would not 
meet CD produced in either direction; or 
else that a line through P meeting CD pro- 
duced towards c might also meet CD pro- 
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duced towards pD, or two straight lines 
enclose a space, which in dream-geometry 
(but in dream-geometry only) is not impos- 
sible. 

The idea underlying all this nonsense 
is that within the distance over which we 
extend our survey straight lines may pre- 
serve the qualities which we associate 
with straightness, and so our geometry be 
true within the regions for which it has 
been constructed, but that at greater dis- 
tances than we deal with straight lines 
without losing their straightness may con- 
verge after diverging, may return into 
themselves, and may, in fine, play number- 
less pranks not recognized as possible in 
common-sense geometry. The late Pro- 
fessor Clifford, whose splendid mathemat- 
ical powers were far too often wasted, as 
have been those of Helmholtz, Cayley, 
and other powerful mathematicians, over 
mere dream-geometry, went so far as to 
say that two points diverging from where 
he stood before his audience at the Royal 
Institution, though seeming within the 
distances we deal with to increase indefi- 
nitely their distance apart, might eventu- 
ally meet again, either at a point very far 
from that whence they set out, or at that 
very point itself. Now here is a concep- 
tion which a common-sense, clear mind 


can deal with as effectively as the best 
mathematical mind the world has yet pro- 


duced. What is our idea of two lines 
diverging in a straight line from a point? 
Certainly this, that throughout their move- 
ment, whether continued for a few sec- 
onds or for a million years, or for infinity 
of time, each is moving directly from the 
other, never inclining by the least con- 
ceivable angle from the direction which 
takes it exactly from the position occupied 
at the moment by the other. This being 
So, is it or is it not absurd to speak of the 
possibility that these two points can ever 
meet? seeing that if they met they must, 
long before the time of meeting, have 
been travelling in such a way as to be ap- 
proaching each other. Can any mind con- 
ceive, nay, can we even conceive any mind 
out of Bedlam conceiving, the approach 
and final meeting of two points as resulting 


from their continual divergence, guided ; 


throughout by their momentary positions, 
let them be where they may ? 

But it may be answered that the new 
geometry would in this case regard the 
two points as diverging along certain 
tracks possessing the quality of straight- 
ness for non-Euclidean space but really re- 
entering into each other, or converging so 
as to intersect somewhere or other. 


But | 
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this is to adopt the idea of a straight line 
, and to give up the idea of a straight line 
}at one and the same moment. We define 
a straight line as that which lies evenly 
between its extreme points; and as the 
straight line can be produced to any dis- 
tance in the same straight line, the ex- 
treme points may be any whatever. Can 
one at the same time accept the idea of a 
straight line as lying evenly between its 


iextreme points, and also as re-entering 


into or intersecting itself ? 

We find just the same absurdity (as well 
as mere inconceivability) in the idea of a 
fourth dimension in space. It is idle to 
talk of creatures having only length, and 
what such inconceivable creatures would 
think of breadth; idle to talk of creatures 
having only length and breadth and what 
such unimaginable creatures would think 
of our comfortably triple dimensions of 
length, breadth, and thickness. No one 
can imagine such creatures as actually 
existent beings. No one can imagine a 
“body” having fewer dimensions than 
three. But if one for a moment could 
imagine such beings, one might very read- 
ily admit that their ideas about geometry 
would be as infinitely thin and shallow as 
they themselves were infinitely flat and 
tenuous. But turning to the three dimen- 
sions which we recognize, and cannot but 
recognize, in every definite Aortion of 
space, whether occupied by material body 
or not, it is as impossible to conceive of a 
fourth or higher dimension as it is to con- 
ceive of a body having but one or two 
dimensions. ‘Take any straight line what- 
ever in which or parallel to which to-meas- 
ure length, and intersecting it take any 
straight line square to it along which to 
measure breadth; then you have a plane 
in which or parallel to which you measure 
length and breadth. Conceive this plane 
extended indefinitely, preserving its per- 
fect planeness. Now is it possible to 
conceive of a point anywhere whatever 
which shall not be either in this plane or 
on one side or the other of it? The dis- 
tance of any point from the plane, which 
may be any whatever between infinity and 
nothing, corresponds to the third dimen- 
sion which completes our conception of 
space. Ifa point can be conceived which 
is not perfectly determinable by its dis- 
tance from a definite point in that infi- 
nitely extended plane, then there may be 
|a fourth dimension in space. But to con- 
|ceive the existence of sucli a point we 
|must imagine a point to be somewhere 
‘neither in the plane nor on either side of 
it. One might as reasonably speak of a 
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number which was neither equal to some 
given number nor greater than it nor less 
than it. 

Professor Cayley is good enough to 
explain that the first step is the only dif- 
ficulty, and that granting a fourth dimen- 
sion we may assume as many dimensions 
as we please. It is so, and consequently 
outside dream-geometry we can assume 
no more than three dimensions in space. 
The only argument that has ever been 
adduced in favor of the geometrical exis- 
tence of fourth, fifth, and higher dimen- 
sions still, is that equations with one 
unknown may be conveniently regarded 
as relating to lengths, equations with two 
unknowns as relating to surfaces, and 
equations with three unknowns as relat- 
ing to volumes; so that if, without depart- 
ing from space as actually known and 
conceivable, we might similarly interpret 
equations with four, five, or more un- 
knowns, it would be convenient and pleas- 
ant. But it would be as reasonable to 
argue that as a distance traversed may be 
conveniently measured by the time taken 
in traversing it, it would be convenient 
to find — in one and the same series of 
equations — a corresponding way of rep- 
resenting a surface or a volume by time 
intervals. Thus, if in a certain problem 
relating to the uniform motion of a heav- 
enly body we conveniently represent miles 
by minutes, might we not conveniently in 
the same investigation represent square 
miles by square minutes ; and if common- 
sense folk say that we cannot conceive 
square minutes, why should we not reply 
that though they cannot, yet they show 
their want of mathematical adaptiveness 
in failing to see that as minutes conven- 
iently represent miles, square miles which 
certainly exist must have their correlatives 
in square minutes, which one of these 
days we may learn to understand? 

Nay, may we not in this way fairly par- 
ody Professor Clifford’s remark that in 
non-infinite space of four dimensions, re- 
entering into itself and otherwise incon- 
ceivably comporting itself, he could find 
relief from the oppressive vastness of 
limitless space? Time also is presented 
to common minds as infinite. But may it 
not be infinite because we with our finite 
ways of thinking know at present only of 
time progressing in one direction? May 
we not conceive of time as having more 
dimensions than one; not mere length 
but breadth also, and mayhap even thick- 
ness, and, added to that, density also? 
The difficulty is only in the first step. If 
once we admit the idea of time going on 
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in more directions than one, extending 
sideways as well as forwards, we have at 
once the conception of time of two dimen- 
sions, we may compare squared time to 
surfaces, we can picture time when ex- 
tended indefinitely in what we suppose to 
be the same direction reéntering into it- 
self and so find relief from the oppressive 
vastness of endless time. All this, I 
grant, is nonsense, sheer, utter, time- 
wasting absurdity. It all the better sym- 
bolizes the nonsense which mathemati- 
cians of masculine mind reject, the non- 
Euclidean geometry, quadri-dimensional 
space, and like absurdities, by which a 
false idea of profundity is suggested, but 
which are in reality vain, idle, time-wast- 
ing dreams. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 


I. 


SHE was very old, and therefore it was 
ra hard for her to make up her mind to 

ie. 

I am aware that this is not at all the 
general view, but that it is believed, as 
old age must be near death, that it pre- 
pares the soul for that inevitable event. 
It is not so, however, in many cases. In 
youth we are still so near the unseen out 
of which we came, that death is rather 
pathetic than tragic —a thing that touches 
all hearts, but to which, in many cases, 
the young hero accommodates himself 
sweetly and courageously. And amid the 
storms and burdens of middle life there 
are many times when we would fain push 
open the door that stands ajar, and behind 
which there is ease for all our pains, or at 
least rest, if nothing more. But age, 
which has gone through both these 
phases, is apt, out of long custom and 
habit, to regard the matter from a dif- 
ferent view. All things that are violent 
have passed out of its life,—no more 
strong emotions, such as rend the heart 
—no great labors, bringing after them 
the weariness which is unto death, but 
the calm of an existence which is enough 
for its needs, which affords the moderate 
amount of comfort and pleasure for which 
its being is now adapted, and of which 
there seems no reason that there should 
ever be any end. To passion, to joy, to 
anguish, an end must come; but mere 
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gentle living, determined by a framework 
of gentle rules and habits — why should 
that ever be ended? When a soul has 
got to this retirement and is content in it, 
it becomes very hard to die: hard to ac- 
cept the necessity of dying, and to accus- 
tom one’s self to the idea, and still harder 
to consent to carry it out. 

The woman who is the subject of the 
following narrative was in this position. 
She had lived through almost everything 
that is to be found in life. She had been 
beautiful in her youth, and had enjoyed 
all the triumphs of beauty; had been in- 
toxicated with flattery, and triumphant in 
conquest, and mad with jealousy and the 
bitterness of defeat when it became evi- 
dent that her day was over. She had 
never been a bad woman, or false, or un- 
kind; but she had thrown herself with all 
her heart into those different stages of 
being, and had suffered as much as she 
enjoyed, according to the unfailing usage 
of lile. Many a day during these storms 
and victories, when things went against 
her, when delights did not satisfy her, she 
had thrown out a cry into the wide air of 
the uniyerse and wished to die. And 
then she had come to the higher table-land 
of life, and had borne all the spites of 
fortune, —had been poor and_ rich, and 
happy and sorrowful; had lost and won a 
hundred times over; had sat at feasts and 
kneeled by deathbeds, and followed her 
best-beloved to the grave, often, often 
crying out to God above to liberate her, 
to make an end of her anguish, for that 
her strength was exhausted and she could 
bear no more. But she had borne it and 
lived through all —and now had arrived 
at a time when all strong sensations are 
over, when the soul is no longer either 
triumphant or miserable, and when life 
itself, and comfort and ease, and the 
warmth of the sun, and of the fireside, 
and the mild beauty of home were enough 
for her, and she required no more. That 
is, she required very little more, —a use- 
ful routine of hours and rules, a play of 
reflected emotion, a pleasant exercise of 
faculty, making her feel herself still capa- 
ble of the best things in life —of interest 
in her fellow-creatures, kindness to them, 
and a little gentle intellectual occupation, 
with books and men around. She had 
not forgotten anything in her life — not 
the excitements and delights of her beau- 
ty, nor love, nor grief, nor the higher 
levels she had touched in her day. She 
did not forget the dark day when her first- 
born was laid in the grave, nor that trium- 
phant and brilliant climax of her life when 
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every one pointed to her as the mother of 
a hero. All these things were like pic- 
tures hung in the secret chambers of her 
mind, to which she could go back in silent 
moments, in the twilight seated by the 
fire, or in the balmy afternoon, when 
languor and sweet thoughts are over the 
world. Sometimes at such moments 
there would be heard from her a faint sob, 
called forth, it was quite as likely, by the 
recollection of the triumph as by that of 
the deathbed. With these pictures to go 
back upon at her will she was never dull, 
but saw herself moving through the vari- 
ous scenes of her life with a continual 
sympathy, feeling for herself in all her 
troubles —sometimes approving, some- 
times judging that woman who had been 
so pretty, so happy, so miserable, and had 
gone through everything that life can go 
through. How much that is, looking back 
upon it! passages so hard that the wonder 
was how she could survive them — pangs 
so terrible that the heart would seem at 
its last gasp, but yet would revive and go 
on. 

Besides these, however, she had many 
mild pleasures. She had a pretty house 
full of things which formed a graceful 
entourage suitable, as she felt, for such a 
woman as she was, and in which she took 
pleasure for their own beauty — soft 
chairs and couches, a fireplace and lights 
which were the perfection of tempered 
warmth and illumination. She had a 
carriage, very comfortable and easy, in 
which, when the weather was suitable, she 
went out; and a pretty garden and lawns, 
in which, when she preferred staying at 
home, she could have her little walk or sit 
out under the trees. She had books in 
plenty, and all the newspapers and every- 
thing that was needful to keep her within 
the reflection of the busy life which she no 
longer cared to encounter in her own per- 
son. The post rarely brought her painful 
letters ; for all those impassioned inter- 
ests which bring pain had died out, and 
the sorrows of others, when they were 
communicated to her, gave her a luxurious 
sense of sympathy yet exemption. She 
was sorry for them; but such catastro- 
phes could touch her no more: and often 
she had pleasant letters, which afforded 
her something to talk and think about, 
and discuss as if it concerned her —and 
yet did not concern her, — business which 
could not hurt her if it failed, which wouid 
please her if it succeeded. Her letters, 
her papers, her books, eaci coming at its 
appointed hour, were all instruments of 
pleasure. She came down-stairs at a cer- 











tain hour, which she kept to as if it had 
been of the utmost importaace, although 
it was of no importance at all: she took 
just so much good wine; so many cups of 
tea. Her repasts were as regular as 
clockwork —never too late, never too 
early. Her whole life went on velvet, roll- 
ing smoothly along, without jar or inter- 
ruption, blameless, pleasant, kind. Peo- 
ple talked of her old age as a model of old 
age, with no bitterness or sourness in it. 
And, indeed, why should she have been 
sour or bitter? It suited her far better to 
be kind. She was in reality kind to every- 
body, tiking to see pleasant faces about 
her. The poor had no reason to complain 
of her; her servants were very comforta- 
ble; and the one person in her house who 
was nearer to her own level, who was her 
companion and most important minister, 
was very comfortable too. 

This was a young woman about twenty, 
a very distant relation, with “no claim,’” 
everybody said, upon her kind mistress 
and friend —the daughter of a distant 
cousin. How very few think anything at 
all of such a tie! but Lady Mary had tak- 
en her young namesake when she was a 
child, and she had grown up as it were at 
her godmother’s footstool, in the convic- 
tion that the measured existence of the 
old was the rule of life, and that her own 
trifling personality counted for nothing, 
or next to nothing, in its steady progress. 
Her name was Mary too —always cailed 
“little Mary” as having once been little, 
and not yet very much in the matter of 
size. She was one of the pleasantest 
things to look at of all the pretty things in 
Lady Mary’s rooms, and she had the most 
sheltered, peaceful, and pleasant life that 
could be conceived. The only little thorn 
in her pillow was, that whereas in the nov- 
els, of which she read a great many, the 
heroines all go and pay visits and have 
adventures, she had none, but lived con- 
stantly at home. There was something 
much more serious in her life, had she 
known, which was that she had nothing, 
and no power of doing anything for her- 
self; that she had all her life been accus- 
tomed to a modest luxury which would 
make poverty very hard to her; and that 
Lady Mary was over eighty, and had 
made no will. If she did not make any 
will, her property would all go to her 
grandson, who was so rich already that 
her fortune would be but as a drop in the 
ocean to him; or to some great-grandchil- 
dren of whom she knew very little — the 
descendants of a daughter long ago dead 
who had married an Austrian, and who 
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were therefore foreigners both in birth 
and name. That she should provide for 
little Mary was therefore a thing which 
nature demanded, and which would hurt 
nobody. She had said so often; but she 
deferred the doing of it as a thing for 
which there was “no hurry.” For why 
should she die? There seemed no rea- 
son or need for it. So long as she lived, 
nothing could be more sure, more happy 
and serene, than little Mary’s life; and 
why should she die? She did not perhaps 
put this into words; but the meaning of 
her smile, and the manner in which she 
put aside every suggestion about the 
chances of the hereafter away from her, 
said it more clearly than words. It was 
not that she had any superstitious fear 
about the making of a will. When the 
doctor or the vicar or her man of busi- 
ness, the only persons who ever talked to 
her on the subject, ventured periodically 
to refer to it, she assented pleasantly, — 
yes, certainly, she must doit — some time 
or other. 

“Itis avery simple thing to do,” the 
lawyer said. “I will save you all trouble ; 
nothing but your signature will be wanted 
—and that you give every day.” 

“Oh, I should think nothing of the 
trouble!” she said. 

“ And it would liberate your mind from 
all care, and leave you free to think of 
things more important still,” said the 
clergyman. 

“| think I am very free of care,” she 
replied. 

Then the doctor added, bluntly, “ And 
you will not die an hour the sooner for 
having made your will.” 

“Die!” said Lady Mary, surprised. 
And then she added, with a smile, “I 
hope you don’t think so little of me as to 
believe I would be kept back by that?” 

These gentlemen all consulted together 
in despair, and asked each other what 
should be done. They thought her an 
egotist — a cold-hearted old woman, hold- 
ing at arm’s length any idea of the inev- 
itable. And so she did; but not because 
she was cold-hearted — because she was 
so accustomed to living, and had survived 
so many calamities, and gone on so long — 
so long; and because everything was so 
comfortably arranged about her — all her 
little habits so firmly established, as if 
nothing could interfere with them. To 
think of the day arriving which should 
begin with some other formula than that 
of her maid’s entrance drawing aside the 
curtains, lighting the cheerful fire, bring- 
ing her a report of the weather; and then 
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the little tray, resplendent with snowy 
linen and shining silver and china, with its 
bouquet of violets or a rose in the season, 
the newspaper carefully dried and cut, the 
letters, —every detail was so perfect, so 
unchanging, regular as the morning. It 
seemed impossible that it should come to 
anend. And then when she came down- 
stairs, there were all the little articles 
upon her table always ready to her hand; 
a certain number of things to do, each at 
the appointed hour; the slender refresh- 
ments it was necessary for her to take, in 
which there was a little exquisite variety 
— but never any change in the fact that at 
eleven and at three and so forth some- 
thing had to be taken. Had a woman 
wanted to abandon the peaceful life which 
was thus supported and carried on, the 
very framework itself would have re- 
sisted. It was impossible (almost) to con- 
template the idea that at a given moment 
the whole machinery must stop. She was 
neither without heart nor without religion, 
but on the contrary a good woman, to 
whom many gentle thoughts had been 
given at various portions of her career. 
But the occasion seemed to have passed 
for that as well as other kinds of emotion. 
The mere fact of living was enough for 
her. The little exertion which it was well 
she was required to make produced a 
pleasant weariness. It was a duty much 
enforced upon her by all around her, that 
she should do nothing which would ex- 
haust or fatigue. “I don’t want you to 
think,” even the doctor would say; “ you 
have done enough of thinking in your 
time.” And this she accepted with great 
composure of spirit. She had thought 
and felt and done much in her day; but 
now everything of the kind was over. 
There was no need for her to fatigue her- 
self; and day followed day, all warm and 
sheltered and pleasant. People died, it is 
true, now and then out of doors; but they 
were mostly young people, whose death 
might have been prevented had proper 
care been taken — who were seized with 
violent maladies, or caught sudden infec- 
tions, or were cut down by accident — all 
which things seemed natural. Her own 
contemporaries were very few, and they 
were like herself — living on in something 
of the same way. At eighty-five all peo- 
ple under seventy are young; and one’s 
contemporaries are very, very few. 
Nevertheless these men did disturb her 
a little about her will. She had made 
more than one will in the former days 
during her active life; but all those to 
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sions were dead. She had survived them 
all, and inherited from many of them, 
which had been a hard thing in its time. 
One day the lawyer had been more than 
ordinarily pressing. He had told her 
stories of men who had died intestate, 
and left trouble and penury behind them to 
those whom they would have most wished 
to preserve from all trouble. It would not 
have become Mr. Furnival to say brutally 
to Lady Mary, “This is how you will 
leave your godchild when you die.” But 
he told her story after story, many of them 
piteous enough. 

“People think it is so troublesome a 
business,” he said, “ when it is nothing at 
all—the most easy matter in the world. 
We are getting so much less particular 
nowadays about formalities. So long as 
the testator’s intentions are made quite 
apparent — that is the chief matter, anda 
very bad thing for us lawyers.” 

“| dare say,” said Lady Mary, “it is 
unpleasant for a man to think of himself 
as ‘the testator.’ It is a very abstract 
title, when you come to think of it.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Furnival, who had 
no sense of humor. 

“But if this great business is so very 
simple,” she went on, “one could do it, 
no doubt, for one’s self?” 

“ Many people do — but it is never ad- 
visable,” said the lawyer. ‘ You will say 
it is natural for me to tell youthat. When 
they do, it should be as simple as possible. 
I give all my real property, or my personal 
property, or my share in so-and-so, or my 
jewels, or so forth, to — whoever it may 
be. The fewer words the better, so that 
nobody may be able to read between the 
lines, you know; and ithe signature at- 
tested by two witnesses; but they must 
not be witnesses that have any interest — 
that is, that have anything left to them by 
the document they witness.” 

Lady Mary put up her hand defensively, 
with a laugh. It was still a most delicate 
hand, like ivory, a little yellowed with age, 
but fine, the veins standing out a little 
upon it, the finger-tips still pink. ‘ You 
speak,” she said, “as if you expected me 
to take the law in my own hands. No, 
no, my old friend; never fear, you shall 
have the doing of it.” 

“* Whenever you please, my dear lady — 
whenever you please. Such a thing can- 
not be done an hour too soon. Shall I 
take your instructions now?” 

Lady Mary laughed, and said, “ You 
were always a very keen man for busi- 
ness. I remember your father used to say, 


whom she had bequeathed her posses-| Robert would never neglect an opening.” 
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“No,” he said, with a peculiar look. 
*“T have always looked after my six-and- 
eightpences ; and in that case it is true the 
pounds take care of themselves.” 

“Very good care,” said Lady Mary; 
and then she bade her young companion 
bring that book she had been reading, 
where there was something she wanted to 
show Mr. Furnival. “It is only a case in 
a novel—but I am sure it is bad law; 
give me your opinion,” she said. 

He was obliged to be civil, very civil. 
Nobody is rude to the Lady Marys of 
life; and besides, she was old enough to 
have an additional right to every courtesy. 
But while he sat over the novel, and tried 
with unnecessary vehemence to make her 
see what very bad law it was, and glanced 
from her smiling attention to the innocent 
sweetness of the girl beside her, who was 
her loving attendant, the good man’s heart 
was sore. He said many hard things of 
her in his own mind as he went away. 

“She will die,” he said bitterly. “She 
will go off in a moment when nobody is 
looking for it, and that poor child will be 
left destitute.” 

It was all he could do not to go back 
and take her by her fragile old shoulders 
and force her to sign and seal at once. 
But then he knew very well that as soon 
as he found himself in her presence, he 
would of necessity be obliged to subdue 
his impatience, and be once more civil, 
very civil, and try to suggest and insinu- 
ate the duty which he dared not force 
upon her. And it was very clear that till 
she pleased she would take no hint. He 
supposed it must be that strange reluc- 
tance to part with their power which is 
said to be common to old people, or else 
that horror of death, and determination to 
keep it at arm’s length, which is also com- 
mon. Thus he did as spectators are so 
apt to do, he forced a meaning and motive 
into what had no motive at all, and imag- 
ined Lady Mary, the kindest of women, to 
be of purpose and intention risking the 
future of the girl whom she had brought 
up, and whom she loved — not with pas- 
sion, indeed, or anxiety, but with tender 
benevolence: a theory which was as false 
as anything could be. 

That evening in her room, Lady Mary, 
in a very cheerful mood, sat by a little 
bright unnecessary fire, with her writing- 
book before her, waiting tillshe should be 
sleepy. It was the only point in which 
she was a little hard upon her maid, who 
in every other respect was the best-treated 
of servants. Lady Mary, as it happened, 
had often no inclination for bed till the 





night was far advanced. She slept little, 
as is common enough at her age. She 
was in her warm wadded dressing-gown, 
an article in which she still showed certain 
traces (which were indeed visible in all 
she wore) of her ancient beauty, with her 
white hair becomingly arranged under a 
cap of cambric and lace. At the last mo- 
ment, when she had been ready to step 
into bed, she had changed her mind, and 
told Jervis that she would write a letter 
or two first. And she had written her 
letters, but still felt no inclination to 
sleep. Then there fluttered across her 
memory somehow the conversation she 
had held with Mr. Furnival in the morn- 
ing. It would be amusing, she thought, 
to cheat him out of some of those six- 
and-eightpences he pretended to think so 
much of. It would be still more amusing, 
next time the subject of her will was re- 
curred to, to give his arm a little tap with 
her fan, and say, “ Oh, that is all settled, 
months ago.” She laughed to herself at 
this, and took out a fresh sheet of paper. 
It was a little jest that pleased her. 

“ Do you think there is any one up yet, 
Jervis, except you and me?” she said to 
the maid. Jervis hesitated a little, and 
then said that she believed Mr. Brown 
had not gone to bed yet: for he had been 
going over the cellar, and was making up 
his accounts. Jervis was so explanatory 
that her mistress divined what was meant. 
“f suppose I have been spoiling sport, 
keeping you here,” she said good-humor- 
edly; for it was well known that Miss 
Jervis and Mr. Brown were engaged, and 
that they were only waiting (everybody 
knew but Lady Mary, who never suspected 
it) the death of their mistress to set up a 
lodging-house in Jermyn Street, where 
they fully intended to make their fortune. 
“Then go,” Lady Mary said, “and call 
Brown. I havea little business paper to 
write, and you must both witness my sig- 
nature.” She laughed to herself a little 
as she said this, thinking how she would 
steal a march on Mr. Furnival. “I give, 
and bequeath,” she said to herself play- 
fully, after Jervis had hurried away. She 
fully intended to leave both of these good 
servants something, but then she recol- 
lected that people who are interested ina 
will cannot sign as witnesses. ‘ What 
does it matter?” she said to herself gaily ; 
“if it should ever be wanted, Mary would 
see to that.” Accordingly she dashed off 
in her pretty, old-fashioned handwriting, 
which was very angular and pointed, as 
was the fashion in her day, and still very 
clear, though slightly tremulous, a few 
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lines, in which, remembering playfully 
Mr. Furnival’s recommendation of “ few 
words,” she left to little Mary all she pos- 
sessed, adding, by the prompting of that 
recollection about the witnesses, ‘She 
will take care of the servants.” It filled 
one side only of the large sheet of note- 
paper, which was what Lady Mary habit- 
ually used. Brown, introduced timidly by 
Jervis, and a little overawed by the solem- 
nity of the bedchamber, came in and 
painted solidly his large signature after 
the spidery lines of his mistress. She 
had folded down the paper, so that neither 
saw what it was. 

“Now I will go to bed,” Lady Mary 
said, when Brown had left the room. 
“ And Jervis, you must go to bed too.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Jervis. 

“1 don’t approve of courtship at this 
hour.” 

“No, my lady,” Jervis replied, depre- 
cating and disappointed. 

“Why cannot he tell his tale in day- 
light?” 

“Oh, my lady, there’s no tale to tell,” 
cried the maid. ‘ We are not of the gos- 
siping sort, my lady, neither me nor 
Mr. Brown.” Lady Mary laughed, and 
watched while the candles were put out: 
the fire made a pleasant flicker in the 
room — it was avtumn and still warm, and 
it was “for company” and cheerfulness 
that the little fire was lit; she liked to see 
it dancing and flickering upon the walls, 
—and then closed her eyes amid an ex- 
quisite softness of comfort and luxury, 
life itself bearing her up as softly, filling 
up all crevices as warmly, as the downy 
pillow upon which she rested her still 
beautiful old head. 

If she had died that night! The little 
sheet of paper that meant so much lay 
openly, innocently, in her writing-book, 
along with the letters she had written, and 
looking of as little importance as they. 
There was nobody in the world who 
grudged old Lady Mary one of those 
pretty, placid days of hers. Brown and 
Jervis, if they were sometimes a little im- 
patient, consoled each other that they 
were both sure of something in her will, 
and that in the mean time it was a very 
good place. And all the rest would have 
been very well content that Lady Mary 
should live forever. But how wonderfully 
it would have simplified everything, and 
how much trouble and pain it would have 
saved to everybody, herself included, could 
she have died that night! 


But naturally there was no question of | 
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to go down-stairs next day, Lady Mary, 
giving her letters to be posted, saw the 
paper she had forgotten lying beside them. 
She had forgotten all about it, but the 
sight of it made her smile. She folded it 
up and put it in an envelope while Jervis 
went down stairs with the letters; and 
then, to carry out her joke, she looked 
round her to see where she would put it. 
There was an old Italian cabinet in the 
room with a secret drawer, which it was a 
little difficult to open, almost impossible 
for any one who did not know the secret. 
Lady Mary looked round her, smiled, hes- 
itated a little, and then walked across the 
room and put the envelope in the secret 
drawer. She was still fumbling with it 
when Jervis came back, but there was no 
connection in Jervis’s mind then, or ever 
after, between the paper she had signed 
and this old cabinet, which was one of 
the old lady’s toys. She arranged Lady 
Mary’s shawl, which had dropped off her 
shoulders a little in her unusual activity, 
and took up her book and her favorite 
cushion, and all the little paraphernalia 
that moved with her, and gave her lady 
her arm to go down-stairs; where little 
Mary had placed her chair just at the 
right angle, and arranged the little table, 
on which there were so many little neces- 
saries and conveniences, and was standing 
smiling, the prettiest object of all, the 
climax of the gentle luxury and pleasant- 
ness, to receive her godmother, who had 
been her providence all her life. 

But what a pity! oh, what a pity, that 
she had not died that night! 


II. 

LIFE went on after this without any 
change. There was never any change in 
that delightful house; and if it was years, 
or months, or even days, the youngest of 
its inhabitants could scarcely tell, and 
Lady Mary could not tell at all. This 
was one of her little imperfections —a 
little mist which hung like the lace about 
her bead over her memory. She could 
not remember how time went, or that 
there was any difference between one day 
and another. There were Sundays, it 
was true, which made a kind of yentle 
measure of the progress of time; but she 
said, with a smile, that she thought it was 
always Sunday —they came so close upon 
each other. And time flew on gentle 
wings, that made no sound and left no 
reminders. She had her little ailments 
like anybody, but in reality less than any- 
body, seeing there was nothing to fret 


dying on thatnight. When she was about | her, nothing to disturb the even tenor of 
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her days. Still there were times when 
she took a little cold, or got a chill, in 
spite of all precautions, as she went from 
one room to another. She came to be 
one of the marvels of the time —an old 
lady who had seen everybody worth see- 
ing for generations back — who remem- 
bered as distinctly as if they had happened 
yesterday, great events that had taken 
place betore the present age began at all, 
before the great statesmen of our time 
were born; and in full possession of all 
her faculties, as everybody said, her mind 
as clear as ever, her intelligence as active, 
reading everything, interested in every- 
thing, and still beautiful in extreme old 
age. Everybody about her, and in partic- 
ular all the people who helped to keep the 
thorns from her path, and felt themselves 
to have a hand in her preservation, were 
proud of Lady Mary: and she was per- 
haps a little,a very little, delightfully, 
charmingly proud of herself. The doctor, 
beguiled by professional vanity, feeling 
what a feather she was in his cap, quite 
confident that she would reach her hun- 
dredth birthday, and with an ecstatic hope 
that even, by grace of his admirable treat- 
ment and her own beautiful constitution 
she might (almost) solve the problem and 
live forever, gave up troubling about the 
will which at a former period he had taken 
so much interest in. ‘ Whatis the use?” 
he said; “she will see us all out.” And 
the vicar, though he did not give in to 
this, was overawed by the old lady, who 
knew everything that could be taught her, 
and to whom it seemed an impertinence 
to utter commonplaces about duty, or 
even to suggest subjects of thought. Mr. 
Furnival was the only man who did not 
cease his representations, and whose anx- 
iety about the young Mary, who was so 
blooming and sweet in the shadow of the 
old, did not decrease. [But the recollec- 
tion of the bit of paper in the secret 
drawer of the cabinet, fortified his old 
client against all his attacks. She had 
intended it only as a jest, with which some 
day or other to confound him, and show 
how much wiser she was than he sup- 
posed. It became quite a pleasant sub- 
ject of thought to her, at which she laughed 
to herself. Some day, when she had a 


suitable moment, she would order him to | 


come with all his formalities, and then 
produce her bit of paper, and turn the 
laugh against him. But oddly, the very 
existence of that little document kept her 
indifferent even to the laagh. It was too 
much trouble; she only smiled at him, 
and took no more notice, amused to think 
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how astonished he would Le — when, if 
ever, he found it out. 

It happened, however, that one day in 
the early winter the wind changed when 
Lady Mary was out for her drive: atleast 
they all vowed the wind changed. It was 
in the south, that genial quarter, when 
she set out, but turned about in some 
uncomfortable way, and was a keen north- 
easter when she came back. And in the 
moment of stepping from the carriage she 
caught a chill. It was the coachman’s 
fault, Jervis said, who allowed the horses 
to make a step forward when Lady Mar 
was getting out, and kept her exposed, 
standing on the step of the carriage, while 
he pulled them up; and it was Jervis’s 
fault, the footman said, who was not clever 
enough to get her lady out, or even to 
throw a shawl round her, when she per- 
ceived how the weather had changed. It 
is always some one’s fault, or some unfore- 
seen, unprecedented change, that does it 
at the last. Lady Mary was not accus- 
tomed to be ill, and did not bear it with 
her usual grace. She was a little impa- 
tient at first, and thought they were mak- 
ing an unnecessary fuss. But then there 
passed a few uncomfortable feverish days, 
when she began to look forward to the 
doctor’s visit as the only thing there was 
any comfort in. Afterwards she passed 
a night of a very agitating kind. She 
dozed and dreamed, and awoke and 
dreamed again. Her life seemed all to 
run into dreams—a strange confusion 
was about her, through which she could 
define nothing. Once waking up, as she 
supposed, she saw a group round her bed, 
the doctor with a candle in his hand, (how 
should the doctor be there in the middle 
of the night?) holding her hand or feeling 
her pulse: little Mary at one side crying 
— why should the child cry? and Jervis 
very anxious, pouring something into a 
glass. There were other faces there 
which she was sure must have come out 
of a dream, so unlikely was it that they 
should be collected in her bedchamber ; 
and all with a sort of halo of feverish light 
about them, a magnified and mysterious 
importance. This strange scene, which 
she did not understand, seemed to make 
itself visible all in a moment out of the 
darkness, and then disappeared again as 
suddenly as it came. 


III, 
WHEN she woke again it was morning; 


‘and her first waking consciousness was, 


that she must be much better. The chok- 




















ing sensation in her throat was altogether 
gone. She had no desire to cough — no 
difficulty in breathing. She had a fancy, 
however, that she must be still dreaming, 
for she felt sure that some one had called 
her by her name, “ Mary.” Now all who 
could call her by her Christian name were 
dead years ago —therefore it must be a 
dream. However, ina short time it was 
repeated, —“ Mary, Mary! get up; there 
is a great deal to do.” This voice con- 
fused her greatly. Was it possible that 
all that was past had been mere fancy; 
that she had but dreamed those long, long 
years — maturity and motherhood, and 
trouble and triumph, and old age at the 
end of all? It seemed to her possible 
that she might have dreamed the rest, for 
she had been a girl much given to vis- 
ions; but she said to herself that she 
never could have dreamed old age, And 
then with a smile she mused and thought 
that it must be the voice that was adream; 
for how could she get up without Jervis, 
who had never appeared yet to draw the 
curtains or make the fire? Jervis perhaps 
had sat up late. She remembered now to 
have seen her that time in the middle of 
the night by her bedside, so that it was 
natural enough, poor thing, that she should 
be late. Get up! who was it that was 
calling to her so? She had not been so 
called to, she who had always been a great 
lady, since she was a girl by her mother’s 
side. ‘Mary, Mary!” It was a very 
curious dream. And what was more curi- 
ous still was, that by-and-by she could not 
keep still any longer, but got up without 
thinking any more of Jervis, and going 
out of her room came all at once into the 
midst of a company of people all very busy 
— whom she was much surprised to find 
at first, but whom she soon accustomed 
herself to, finding the greatest interest in 
their proceedings, and curious to know 
what they were doing. They, for their 
part, did not seem at all surprised by her 
appearance, nor did any one stop to ex- 
plain, as would have been natural; but she 
took this with great composure, somewhat 
astonished perhaps, being used, wherever 
she went, to a great many observances 
and much respect, but soon, very soon, 
becoming used to it. Then some one re- 
peated what she had heard before. “It 
was time you got up — for there is a great 
deal to do.” 

“ To do,” she said, “ for me?” and then 
she looked round upon them with that 
charming smile which had subjugated so 
many. “1 am afraid,” she said, “ you will | 
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now, if ever I could have done much, for 
work.” 

“Oh no, you are not old, — you will do 
very well,” some one said. 

* Not old!” — Lady Mary felt a little 
offended in spite of herself. “ Perhaps I 
like flattery as well as my neighbors,” she 
said with dignity, “but then it must be 
reasonable. To say I am anything but a 
very old woman ss 

Here she paused a little, perceiving for 
the first time with surprise that she was 
standing and walking without her stick or 
the help of any one’s arm, quite freely 
and at her ease, and that the place in 
which she was had expanded into a great 
place like a gallery in a palace, instead of 
the room next her own into which she 
had walked a few minutes ago; but this 
i discovery did not at all affect her mind, or 
occupy her except with the most passing 
momentary surprise. 

“ The fact is, I feel a great deal better 
and stronger,” she said. 

“Quite well, Mary, and stronger than 
ever you were before?” 

“Who is it that calls me Mary? I 
have had nobody for a long time to call 
me Mary; the friends of my youth are all 
dead. 1 think that you must be right, 
although the doctor, | feel sure, thought 
me very bad last night. I should have 
got alarmed if I had not fallen asleep 
again.” 

“ And then woke up well?” 

“ Quite well: it is wonderful, but quite 
true. You seem to know a great deal 
about me?” 

“1 know everything about you. You 
have had a very pleasant life, and do you 
think you have made the best of it? Your 
old age has been very pleasant.” 

* Ah! you acknowledge that I am old, 
then?” cried Lady Mary with a smile. 

“ You are old no longer, and you are a 
great lady no longer. Don’t you see that 
something has happened to you? It is 
seldom that such a great change happens 
without being found out.” 

“Yes; it is true I have got better all at 
once. | feel an extraordinary renewal of 
strength. I seem to have left home with- 
out knowing it; none of my people seem 
near me. 1 feel very much as if I had 
just awakened from a long dream. Is it 
possible,” she said, with a wondering look, 
“that I have dreamed all my life, and 
after all am just a girl at home?” The 
idea was ludicrous, and she laughed, 
“You see I am very much improved in- 








deed,” she said. 
She was still so far from perceiving the 
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real situation, that some one came towards 
her out of the group of people about — 
some one whom she recognized — with 
the evident intention of explaining to her 
how it was. She started a little at the 
sight of him, and held out her hand, and 
cried: “ You here! 1 am very glad to see 
you — doubly glad, since I was told a few 
days ago that you had — died.” 

There was something in this word as 
she herself pronounced it that troubled 
her a little. She had never been one of 
those who are afraid of death. On the 
contrary, she had always taken a great 
interest in it, and liked to hear everything 
that could be told her on the subject. It 
gave her now, however, a curious little 
thrill of sensation, which she did not un- 
derstand: she hoped it was not supersti- 
tion. 

“You have guessed rightly,” he said — 
“quite right. That is one of the words 
with a false meaning, which is to us a 
mere symbol of something we cannot un- 
derstand. But you see what it means 
now.” 

It was a great shock, it need not be 
concealed. Otherwise she had been quite 
pleasantly occupied with the interest of 
something few, into which she had walked 
so easily out of her own bedchamber, 
without any trouble, and with the delight- 
ful new sensation of health and strength. 
Lut when it flashed upon her that she 
was not to go back to her bedroom again, 
nor have any of those cares and attentions 
which had seemed necessary to existence, 
she was very much startled and shaken. 
Died! Was it possible that she person- 
ally had died? She had known it was a 
thing that happened to everybody; but 
yet And it was a solemn matter, to 
be prepared for, and looked forward to, 
whereas “Tf you mean that I too 
” she said, faltering a little; and then 
she added, “it is very surprising,” with a 
trouble in her mind which yet was not all 
trouble. “ If that is so, it is a thing well 
over. And it is very wonderful how much 
disturbance people give themselves about 
it — if this is all.” 

“This is not all, however,” her friend 
said; “you have an ordeal before you 
which you will not find pleasant. You are 
going to think about your life, and ail that 
was imperfect in it, and-which might have 
been done better.” 

“We are none of us perfect,” said Lady 
Mary, with a little of that natural resent- 
ment with which one hears one’s self ac- 
cused — however ready one may be to 
accuse one’s self. 
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“Permit me,” said he, and took her 
hand and led her away without further 
explanation. The people about were so 
busy with their own occupations, that they 
took very little notice; neither did she 
pay much attention to the manner in 
which they were engaged. Their looks 
were friendly when they met her eye, and 
she too felt friendly, with a sense of broth- 
erhood. But she had always been a kind 
woman. She wanted to step aside and 
help, on more than one occasion, when it 
seemed to her that some people in her 
way had a task above their powers; but 
this her conductor would not permit. 
And she endeavored to put some ques- 
tions to him as they went along with still 
less success. 

“The change is very confusing,” she 
said; “one has no standard to judge by. 
I should like to know something about — 
the kind of people—and the — manner 
of life.” 

“For a time,” he said, “you will have 
enough to do, without troubling yourself 
about that.” 

This naturally produced an uneasy sen- 
sation in her mind. “I suppose,” she 
said rather timidly, “ that we are not in — 
what we have been accustomed to call 
heaven?” 

“That is a word,” he said, “which ex- 
presses rather a condition than a place.” 

“But there must be a place —in which 
that condition can exist.” She had al- 
ways been fond of discussions of this 
kind, and felt encouraged to find that they 
were still practicable. “It cannot be the 
— Inferno, that is clear at least,” she 
added, with the sprightliness which was 
one of her characteristics; “ perhaps — 
Purgatory? since you infer that I have 
something to endure.” 

“Words are interchangeable,” he said: 
“that means one thing to one of us which 
to another has a totally different significa- 
tion.” There was something so like his 
old self in this, that she laughed with an 
irresistible sense of amusement. 

“ You were always fond of the oracu- 
lar,” she said. She was conscious that 
on former occasions, if he made such a 
speech to her, though she would have felt 
the same amusement, she would not have 
expressed it so frankly. But he did not 
take it at all amiss. And her thoughts 
went on in other directions. She felt 
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herself saying over to herself the words 
of the old north-country dirge, which came 
| to her recollection she knew not how — 
If hosen and shoon thou gavest nane, 

The whins shall prick thee intill the bane, 























When she saw that her companion heard 
her, she asked, “Is that true?” 

He shook his head a little. “Itis too 
matter of fact,” he said, “as I need hardly 
tell you. Hosen and shoon are good, but 
they do not always sufficiently indicate 
the state of the heart.” 

Lady Mary had a consciousness, which 
was pleasant to her, that so far as the 
hosen and shoon went, she had abundant 
means of preparing herself for the pricks 
of any road, however rough ; but she had 
no time to indulge this pleasing reflection, 
for she was shortly introduced into a great 
building full of innumerable rooms, in one 
of which her companion left her. 


IV. 


THE door opened, and she felt herself 
free to come out. How long she had been 
there, or what passed there, is not for any 
one to say. She came out tingling and 
smarting — if such words can be used — 
with an intolerable recollection of the last 
act of her life. So intolerable was it that 
all that had gone before, and all the ris- 
ings up of old errors and visions long 
dead, were forgotten in the sharp and 
keen prick of this, which was not over and 
done like the rest. No one haa accused 
her, or brought before her judge the 
things that were against her. She it was 
who had done it all—she whose memory 
did not spare her éne fault, who remem- 
bered everything. But when she came to 
that last frivolity of her old age, and saw 
for the first time how she had played with 
the future of the child whom she had 
brought up, and abandoned to the hardest 


fate — for nothing, for folly, for a jest — | 


the horror and bitterness of the thought 
filled her mind to overflowing. In the 
first anguish of that recollection she had to 
go forth, receiving no word of comfort in 
respect to it, meeting only with a look of 
sadness and compassion, which went to 
her very heart. She came forth as if she 
had been driven away, but not by any 
outward influence, by the force of her 
own miserable sensations. “I will write,” 
she said to herself, “and tell them —1 
will ” And then she stopped 
short, remembering that she could neither 
go nor write—that all communication 
with the world she had left was closed. 
Was it all closed? Was there no way in 
which a message could reach those who 
remained behind? She caught the first 
passer-by whom she passed, and ad- 
dressed him piteously. ‘Oh, tell me — 
you have been longer here than I —can- 
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not one send a letter, a message, if it were 
only a single word?” 

“ Where?” he said, stopping and listen- 
ing; so that it began to seem possible to 
her that some such expedient might still 
be within her reach. 

“Tt is to England,” she said, thinking 
he meant to ask as to which quarter of the 
world. 

“ Ah,” he said, shaking his head, “I 
fear that it is impossible.” 

“ But it is to set something right, which 
out of mere inadvertence, with no ill mean- 
ing ” No, no (she repeated to her- 
self), no ill-meaning—none! “Oh sir, for 
charity! tell me how I can find a way. 
There must — there must be some way.” 

He was greatly moved by the sight of 
her distress. “1 am but a stranger here,” 
he said; “I may be wrong. There are 
others who can tell you better; but” — 
and he shook his head sadly — “ most of 
us would be so thankful, if we could, to 
send a word, if it were only a single word, 
to those we have left behind, that I fear, I 
fear ‘i 

“Ah!” cried Lady Mary, “but that 
would be only for the tenderness ; where- 
as this is for justice,and for pity, and to 
do away with a great wrong which I did 
before I came here.” 

“I am very sorry for you,” he said ; but 
shook his head once more as he went 
away. She was more careful next time, 
and chose one who had the look of much 
experience and knowledge of the place. 
He listened to her very gravely, and an- 
swered yes, that he was one of the officers, 
and could tell her whatever she wanted to 
know; but when she told him what she 
wanted, he too shook his head. “I do 
;not say it cannot be done,” he, said. 
'* There are some cases in which it has 
{been successful, but very few. It has 
often been attempted. There is no law 
againstit. Those who do it do it at their 
own risk. They suffer much, and almost 
always they fail.” 

“No,ohno. You said there were some 
who succeeded. Noone can be more anx- 
ious than I. I will give —anything — 
everything | have in the world!” 

He gave her a smile, which was very 
grave nevertheless, and full of pity. “ You 
forget,” he said, “ that you have nothing to 
give; and if you had that there is no one 
here to whom it would be of any value.” 

Though she was no longer old and 
weak, yet she was still a woman, and she 
began to weep, in the terrible failure and 
contrariety of all things; but yet she would 
not yield. She cried: “ There must be 
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some one here who would do it for love. 
I have had people who loved me in my 
time. I must have some here who have 
not forgotten. Ah! I know what you 
would say. 1 lived so long | forgot them 
all, and why should they remember me?” 

Here she was touched on the arm, and 
looking round, saw close to her the face 
of one whom, it was very true, she had 
forgotten. She remembered him but dim- 
ly, after she had looked long at him. A 
little group had gathered about her, with 
grieved looks, to see her distress. He 
who had touched her was the spokesman 
of them all. 

“ There is nothing I would not do,” he 
said, “for you and for love.” And then 
they all sighed, surrounding her, and add- 
ed, “ But it is impossible — impossible!” 

She stood and gazed at them, recogniz- 
ing by degrees faces that she knew, and 
seeing in all that look of grief and sympa- 
thy which makes all human souls broth- 
ers. Impossible was not a word that had 
been often said to be in her life; and to 
come out of a world in which everything 
could be changed, everything communi- 
cated in the twinkling of an eye, and find 
a dead blank before her and around her, 
through which not a’word could go, was 
more terrible than can be said in words. 
She looked piteously upon them, with that 
anguish of helplessness which goes to 
every heart, and cried, “* What is impossi- 
ble? To send a word —only a word —to 
set right what is wrong? Oh, I under- 
stand,” she said, liftingupherhands. “I 
understand! that to send messages of 
comfort must not be; that the people who 
love you must bear it, as we all have done 
in our time, and trust to God for consola- 
tion. But I have done a wrong! Oh, 
listen, listen to me, my friends. I have 
left a child, a young creature, unprovided 
for — without any one to help her. And 
must that be? Must she bear it, and I 
bear it, forever, and no means, no way of 
setting it right? Listen to me! I was 
there last night, —in the middle of the 
night I was still there, —and here this 
morning. So it must be easy to come — 
only a short way; and two words would 
be enough, — only two words !” 

They gathered closer and closer round 
her, full of compassion. “It is easy to 
come,” they said, “ but not to go.” 

And one added, “ It will not be forever ; 
comfort yourself. When she comes here, 
or to a better place, that will seem to you 
only as a day.” 

* But to her,” cried Lady Mary, — “to 
her it will be long years —it will be trouble 





and sorrow; and she will think I took no 
thought for her; and she will be right,” 
the penitent said with a great and bitter 
cry. 

tt was so terrible that they were all si- 
lent, and said not a word ; except the man 
who had loved her, who put his hand upon 
her arm, and said, “ We are here for that; 
this is the fire that purges us, — to see at 
last what we have done, and the true as- 
pect of it, and to know the cruel wrong, 
yet never be able to make amends.” 

She remembered then that this was a 
man who had neglected all lawful affec- 
tions, and broken the hearts of those who 
trusted him for her sake; and fora mo- 
ment she forgot her own burden in sorrow 
for his. 

It was now that he who had called him- 
self one of the officers came forward 
again, — for the little crowd had gathered 
round her so closely that he had been 
shut out. He said, “No one can carry 
your message for you; that is not per- 
mitted. But there is still a possibility. 
You may have permission to go yourself. 
Such things have been done, though they 
have not often been successful. But if 
you will r 

She shivered when she heard him; and 
it became apparent to her why no one 
could be found to go, —for all her nature 
revolted from that step which it was evi- 
dent must be the most terrible which 
could be thought of. ‘She looked at him 
with troubled, beseeching eyes, and the 
rest all looked at her, pitying and trying 
to soothe her. 

*“ Permission will not be refused,” he 
said, “for a worthy cause.” 

Upon which the others all spoke to- 
gether, entreating her. “ Already,” they 
cried, “they have forgotten you living. 
You are to them one whois dead. They 
will be afraid of you if they can see you. 
Oh, go not back! Be content to wait — 
to wait; it is only a little while. The life 
of man is nothing; it appears for a little 
time, and then it vanishes away. And 
when she comes here she will know — or 
in a better place.” They sighed as they 
named the better place; though some 
smiled too, feeling perhaps more near to 
it. 

Lady Mary listened to them all, but she 
kept her eyes upon the face of him who 
offered her this possibility. There passed 
through her mind a hundred stories she 
had heard of those who had gone back. 
But not one that spoke of them as wel- 
come, as received with joy, as comforting 
i those they loved. Ah no! was it not 





























father a curse upon the house to which 
they came? The rooms were shut up, 
the houses abandoned, where they were 
supposed to appear. Those whom they 
had loved best feared and fled them. 
They were a vulgar wonder, —a thing 
that the poorest laughed at, yet feared, 
Poor, banished souls! it was because no 
one would listen to them that they had to 
linger and wait, and come and go. She 
shivered, and in spite of her longing and 
her repentance, a cold dread and horror 
took possession ofher. She looked round 
upon her companions for comfort, and 
found none. 

“Do not go,” they said; “do not go. 
We have endured like you. We wait till 
all things are made clear.” 

And another said, “ All will be made 
clear. Itis but for a time.” 

She turned from one to another, and 
back again to the first speaker, — he who 
had authority. 

He said, “ It is very rarely successful ; 
it retards the course of your penitence. It 
is an indulgence, and it may bring harm 
and not good; but if the meaning is gen- 
erous and just, permission will be given, 
and you may go.” 

Then all the strength of her nature rose 
in her. She thought of the child for- 
saken, and of the dark world round her, 
where she would find so few friends; and 
of the home shut up in which she had 
lived her young and pleasant life; and of 
the thoughts that must rise in her heart, 
as though she were forsaken and aban- 
donedof Godand man. Then Lady Mary 
turned to the man who had authority. 
She said, “If he whom I saw to-day will 
give me his blessing, | will go-——” and 
they all pressed round her, weeping and 
kissing her hands. 

“ He will not refuse his blessing,” they 
said; “but the way is terrible, and you 
are still weak. How can you encounter 
all the misery of it? He commands no 
one to try that dark and dreadful way.” 

“1 will try,” Lady Mary said 


V. 

THE night which Lady Mary had been 
conscious of, in a momentary glimpse full 
of the exaggeration of fever, had not in- 
deed been so expeditious as she believed. 
The doctor, it is true, had been pronounc- 
ing ber death-warrant when she saw him 
holding her wrist and wondered what he 
did there in the middle of the night; but 
she had been very ill before this, and the 
conclusion of her life had been watched 
with many tears. Then there had risen 
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up a wonderful commotion in the house, 
of which little Mary, her godchild, was 
Had she left any 
will, any instructions, the slightest indica- 
tion of what she wished to be done after 
her death? Mr. Furrival, who had been 
very anxious to be allowed to see, her, 
even in the last days of her illness, said 
emphatically, no. She had never exe- 
cuted any will, never made any disposi- 
tion of her affairs, he said, almost with 
bitterness, in the tone of one who is ready 
to weep with vexation and distress. The 
vicar took a more hopeful view. He said 
it was impossible that so considerate a 
person could have done this, and that 
there must, he was sure, be found some- 
where, if close examination was made, a 
memorandum, a letter — something which 
should show what she wished; for she 
must have known very well, notwithstand- 
ing all flatteries and compliments upon 
her good looks, that: from day to day her 
existence was never to be calculated upon. 
The doctor did not share this last opin- 
ion. He said that there was no fathom- 
ing the extraordinary views that people 
took of their own case; and that it was 
quite possible, though it seemed incredi- 
ble, that Lady Mary might really be as 
little expectant of death, on the way to 
ninety, as a girl of seventeen; but still he 
was of opinion that she might have left a 
memorandum somewhere. These three 
gentlemen were in the foreground of af- 
fairs; because she had no relations to 
step in and take the management. The 
earl, her grandson, was abroad, and there 
were only his solicitors to interfere on his 
behalf, men to whom Lady Mary’s for- 
tune was quite unimportant, although it 
was against their principles to let any- 
thing slip out of their hands that could 
aggrandize their client; but who knew 
nothing about the circumstances — about 
little Mary, about the old lady’s peculiari- 
ties,in any way. Therefore the persons 
who had surrounded her in her life, and 
Mr. Furnival, her man of business, were 
the persons who really had the manage- 
ment of everything. Their wives inter- 
fered a little too, or rather the one wife 
who only could do so—the wife of the 
vicar, who came in beneficently at once, 
and took poor little Mary, in her first 
desolation, out of the melancholy house. 
Mrs. Vicar did this without any hesita- 
tion, knowing very well that, in all proba- 
bility, Lady Mary had made no will, and 
consequently that the poor girl was desti- 
tute. A great deal is said about the 
hardness of the world, and the small con- 
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sideration that is shown for a destitute 
dependant in such circumstances. But 
this is not true; and, as a matter of fact, 
there is never, or very rarely, such pro- 
found need in the world, without a great 
deal of kindness and much pity. The 
three gentlemen all along had been en- 
tirely in Mary’s interest. They had not 
expected legacies from the old lady, or 
any advantage to themselves. It was of 
the girl that they had thought. And when 
now they examined everything and in- 
quired into all her ways and what she 
had done, it was of Mary they were think- 
ing. But Mr. Furnival was very certain 
of his point. He knew that Lady Mary 
had made no will; time after time he had 
pressed it upon her. He was very sure, 
even while he examined her writing-table, 
and turned out all the drawers, that noth- 
ing would be found. The little Italian 
cabinet had chiffons in its drawers, frag- 
ments of old lace, pieces of ribbon, little 
nothings of all sorts. Nobody thought of 
the secret drawer; and if they had thought 
of it, where could a place have been found 
less likely? Ifshe had ever made a will, 
she could have had no reason for conceal- 
ing it. To be sure they did not reason in 
this way, being simply unaware of any 
place of concealment at all. And Mary 
knew nothing about this search they were 
making. She did not know how she was 
herself “left.” When the first misery of 
grief was exhausted, she began, indeed, 
to have troubled thoughts in her own 
mind,—to expect that the vicar would 
speak to her, or Mr. Furnival send for 
her, and tell her what she was todo. But 
nothing was said to her. The vicar’s 
wife had asked her to come for a long 
visit; and the anxious people, who were 
forever talking over this subject and con- 
sulting what was best for her, had come 
to no decision as yet, as to what must be 
said to the person chiefly concerned. It 
was too heartrending to have to put the 
real state of affairs before her. 

The doctor had no wife; but he had an 
anxious mother, who, though she would 
not for the world have been unkind to the 
poor girl, yet was very anxious that she 
should be disposed of and out of her son’s 
way. Itis true that the doctor was forty 
and Mary only eighteen, — but what then? 
Matches of that kind were seen every 
day, and his heart was so soft to the child 
that his mother never knew from one day 
to another what might happen. She had 
naturally no doubt at all that Mary would 


seize the first hand held out to her, and! 


as time went on held many an anxious 
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consultation with the vicar’s wife on the 
subject. ‘ You cannot have her with you 
forever,” she said. ‘She must know one 
time or another how she is left, and that 
she must learn to do something for her- 
self.” 

“Oh,” said the vicar’s wife, “how is 
she to be told? It is heartrending to 
look at her and to think, — nothing but 
luxury all her life, and now, in a moment, 
destitution. I am very glad to have her 
with me; she is a dear little thing, and 
so nice with the children. And if some 
good man would only step in $5 

The doctor’s mother trembled; for that 
a good man should step in was exactly 
what she feared. “That is a thing that 
can never be depended upon,” she said; 
“and marriages made out of compassion 
are just as bad as mercenary marriages. 
Oh no, my dear Mrs. Bowyer, Mary has 
a great deal of character. You should 
put more confidence in her than that. 
No doubt she will be much cast down at 
first, but when she knows, she will rise to 
the occasion and show what is in her.” 

“ Poor little thing! what is in a girl of 
eighteen, and one that has lain on the 
roses and fed on the lilies all her life? 
Oh, I could find it in my heart to saya 
great deal about old Lady Mary that 
would not be pleasant! Why did she 
bring her up so if she did not mean to 
provide for her? I think she must have 
been at heart a wicked old woman.” 

“Oh no—we must not say that. I 
dare say, as my son says, she always meant 
to do it some time 

“Some time! how long did she expect 
to live, | wonder?” 

“ Well,” said the doctor’s mother, “it 
is wonderful how little old one feels some- 
times within one’s self, even when one is 
well up in years.” She was of the faction 
of the old, instead of being like Mrs. 
Bowyer, who was not much over thirty, of 
the faction of the young. She could make 
excuses for Lady Mary; but she thought 
that it was unkind to bring the poor little 
girl here in ignorance of her real position, 
and in the way of men — who, though old 
enough to know better, were still capable 
of folly, as what man is not when a girl of 
eighteen is concerned? “I hope,” she 
added, “that the earl will do something 
for her. Certainly he ought to, when he 
knows all that his grandmother did, and 
what her intentions must have been. He 
ought to make her a little allowance — 
that is the least he can do. Not, to be 
sure, such a provision as we all hoped 








| Lady Mary was going to make for her, 
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but enough to live upon. Mr. Furnival, I 
believe, has written to him to that effect.” 

“ Hush!” cried the vicar’s wife ; indeed 
she had been making signs to the other 
lady, who stood with her back to the door, 
for some moments. Mary had come in 
while this conversation was going on. 
She had not paid any attention to it; and 
yet her ear had been caught by the names 
of Lady Mary and the earl and Mr. Fur- 
nival. For whom was it that the earl 
should make an allowance enough to live 
upon ? whom Lady Mary had not provided 
for, and whom Mr. Furnival had written 
about? When she sat down to the needle- 
work in which she was helping Mrs. Vicar, 
it was not to be supposed that she should 
not ponder these words — for some time 
very vaguely, not perceiving the meaning 
of them; and then with a start she woke 
up to perceive that there must be some- 
thing meant, some one —even some one 
she knew. And then the needle dropped 
out of the girl’s hand, and the pinafore 
she was making fell on the floor. Some 
one! it must be herselfthey meant! Who 
bat she could be the subject of that ear- 
nest conversation? She began to remem- 
ber a great many conversations as earnest, 
which had been stopped when she came 
into the room, and the looks of pity which 
had been bent upon her. She had thought 
in her innocence that this was because 
she had lost her godmother, her protec- 
tress —and had been very grateful for 
the kindness of her friends. But now 

~another meaning came into everything. 

Mrs. Bowyer had accompanied her visitor 
to the door, still talking, and when she 
returned her face was very grave. But 
she smiled when she met Mary’s look, 
and said cheerfully, “ How kind of you, 
my dear, to make all those pinafores for 
me! The little ones will not know them- 
selves. They never were so fine before.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bowyer,” cried the girl, “1 
have guessed something, and I want you 
to tell me! Are you keeping me for chay- 
ity, and is it I that am left — without any 
provision? and that Mr. Furnival has 
written i 

She could not finish her sentence; for 
it was very bitter to her, as may be sup- 
posed. 

“ ] don’t know what you mean, my dear, 
cried the vicar’s wife. ‘ Charity, — well, 
I suppose that is the same as love —at 
least it is so in the 13th chapter of 1st 
Corinthians. You are staying with us, I 
hope, for love, if that is what you mean.” 

Upon which she took the girl in her 
arms and kissed her, and cried as women 
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must. “My dearest,” she said, “as you 
have guessed the worst, it is better to tell 
you. Lady Mary —I don’t know why, — 
oh, I don’t wish to blame her, — has left 
no will: and, my dear, my dear, you who 
have been brought up in Juxury, you have 
not a penny.” Here the vicar’s wife gave 
Mary a closer hug, and kissed her once 
more. “We love you all the better —if 
that was possible,” she said. 

How many thoughts will fly through a 
girl’s mind while her head rests on some 
kind shoulder, and she is being consoled 
for the first calamity that has touched her 
life! She was neither ungrateful nor un- 
responsive; but as Mrs. Bowyer pressed 
her close to her kind breast and cried 
over her, Mary did not cry but thought, 
seeing in a moment a succession of scenes, 
and realizing in a moment so complete a 
new world, that all her pain was quelled 
by the hurry and rush in her brain as her 
forces rallied to sustain her. She with- 
drew from her kind support after a mo- 
ment with eyes tearless and shining, the 
color mounting to her face, and not a sign 
of discouragement in her, nor yet of senti- 
ment, though she grasped her kind friend’s 
hands with a pressure which her innocent 
small fingers seemed incapable of giving. 
“One has read of such things—in 
books,” she said, with a faint courageous 
aly “and I suppose they happen —in 
life.” 

“ Oh, my dear, too often in life. Though 
how people can be so cruel, so indifferent, 
so careless of the happiness of those they 
love ri 

Here Mary pressed her friend’s hands 
till they hurt, and cried, “ Not cruel, not 
indifferent. I cannot hear a word 

“ Well, dear, it is like you to feel so— 
I knew you would; and I will not say a 
word. Oh, Mary, if she ever thinks of 
such things now ws 

“1 hope she will not — I hope she can- 
not!” cried the girl, with once more a 
vehement pressure of her friend’s hands. 

“What is that?” Mrs. Bowyer said, 
looking round. “It is somebody in the 
next room, I suppose. No, dear; I hope 
so too, for she would not be happy if she 
remembered. Mary, dry your eyes, my 
dear. Try not to think of this. I am 
sure there is some one in the next room. 
And you must try not to look wretched, 
for all our sakes ——” 

“Wretched!” cried Mary, springing 
up. “I am not wretched.” And she 
turned with a countenance glowing and 
full of courage to the door. But there 
was no one there —no visitor lingering 
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in the smaller room as sometimes hap- 
pened. 

“TI thought I heard some one come in,” 
said the vicar’s wife. ‘ Didn’t you hear 
something, Mary? I suppose it is be- 
cause I am so agitated with all this, but I 
could have sworn I heard some one come 
in.” 

“ There is nobody,” said Mary, who, in 
the shock of the calamity which had so 
suddenly changed the world to her, was 
perfectiy calm. She did not feel at all 
disposed to cry or “give way.” It went 
to her head with a thrill of pain, which 
was excitement as well, like a strong stim- 
ulant suddenly applied; and she added, 
“T should like to go out a little, if you 
don’t mind, just to get used to the idea.” 

“My dear, I will get my hat in a mo- 
ment 

“No, please. It is not unkindness; 
but I must think it over by myself — by 
myself,” Mary cried. She hurried away, 
while Mrs. Bowyer took another survey of 
the outer room, and called the servant to 
know who had been calling. Nobody had 
been calling, the maid said; but her mis- 
tress still shook her head. 

“It must have been some one who does 
not ring, who just opens the door,” she 
said to herself. “That is the worst of 
the country. It might be Mrs. Blunt, or 
Sophia Blackburn, or the curate, or half-a- 
dozen people —and they have just gone 
away when they heard me crying. How 
could I help crying? But I wonder how 
much they heard, whoever it was.” 





From Temple Bar. 
LAST REMINISCENCES OF ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 

SEVEN years ago, before he had been 
threatened with any symptom of decay, in 
the midst of full contentment and success, 
Anthony Trollope finished the last words 
of his “ Autobiography;” so closing the 
record of his literary life, when it was in 
truth by no means finished. “ The Duke’s 
Children,” * Ayala’s Angel,” “ Frau Troh- 
man,” * The Fixed Period,” the “ Life of 
Thackeray,” “Cicero,” “An Eye for an 
Eye,” and some other stories, had not been 
published, nor had his imagination begun 
to fail, or his routine been in any way al- 
tered. He wrote that year of himself: — 


I observe when people of my age are spoken 
of, they are described as effete and moribund, 
just burning down the last half-inch of the 
candle inthe socket, I feel as though I should 





still like to make a “flare up” with my half- 
inch, In spirit [ could trundle a hoop about 
the streets, and could fall in love with a young 
woman just as readily as ever ; as she doesn’t 
want me, I don’t — but I could. 

The time left unrecorded was of noless 
interest than that earlier one; it was still 
full of profit and pleasure, and was possi- 
bly richer in the means of judging fairly of 
the failures and the successes of author- 
ship. If he expected a little less of him- 
self, if he exacted less, he still performed 
certain methodical tasks. The punctual 
and deliberate habits of years were only 
slightly modified in strictness, and there 
was certainly no idle moment of his day. 

But still the record was closed. It must 
be a matter of regret that it was so, and 
the critic who best understood him does 
not hesitate to express his surprise that 
the popular author should have chosen to 
cut his own written life short, and consider 
it rounded and completed at this particu- 
lar date, but the reason is doubtless to be 
found in the painful affection of the hand 
from which he had begun to suffer, and 
which is called the writer’s cramp, al- 
though by no means solely confined to 
authors. 

It becomes difficult to hold a pen, and 
though the difficulty may, at first, be over- 
come by a vigorous effort, it is soon found 
that no amount of effort will prevail. In 
such cases there is no remedy but rest. 
The novels and most of the correspon- 
dence had to be written from dictation, 
although he still kept a few friends as the 
recipients of what he himself described as 
the illegible scrawl] regarded by him as his 
own letters to his own special correspon- 
dents, “and which,” he added, “ they tell 
me afterwards they can’t make out a word 
of.’ 

He found in his niece, who was to him 
the tenderest and most devoted of daugh- 
ters, an untiring and reliable secretary; 
but still, the record of daily personal im- 
pressions could not be carried on with the 
same spontaneous ease as heretofore, so 
it was brought to an end, and the farewell 
spoken, as if already from the further 
shore. 

But still the old accustomed method of 
literary industry was pursued. No one 
ever acted up more fully to his own con- 
victions or followed more conscientiously 
himself the advice he gave to others; in- 
sisting constantly that the author wants a 
habit of industry as well as every other 
workman. 

“I was once told,” he says, “that the 
surest aid to the writing of a book was a 
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picce of cobbler’s wax on my chair.” And 
in another paragraph : — 


There are those who think that the man who 
works with his imagination should allow him- 
self to wait till—inspiration moves him. 
When I have heard such doctrine preached I 
have hardly been able to repress my scorn, 
To me it would not be more absurd if the 
shoemaker were to wait for inspiration, or the 
taliow-chandler for the divine moment of melt- 
ing. I certainly believe in the cobbler’s wax 
much more than the inspiration, 


But when such words as these are 
quoted they must not be made to mean 
more than he himself means by them, and 
he continues : — 


It will be said perhaps that a man whose 
work has risen to no higher pitch than mine 
has attained has no right to speak of the 
Strains and impulses to which real genius is 
exposed. Iam ready to admit the great varia- 
tions of brain power which are exhibited by 
the products of different men, and am not dis- 
posed to rank my own very high; but my own 
experience tells me that a man can always do 
the work for which his brain is fitted, if he 
will give himself the habit of regarding his 
work as a normal condition of his life. 


During their residence in Montagu 
Square some hours of writing were ac- 
complished before the midday breakfast, 
leaving the rest of the day more free for 
other business, and for the enjoyments 
which were no less energetically pur- 
sued. 

To this partly foreign and wholly sub- 
stantial meal, any intimate friend was wel- 
come, and those who came for counsel, or 
sympathy, might count on both, and solid 
information and ‘assistance too, which al- 
ways might be had for asking. 

A not too hurried interview might be 
obtained in the quaint ahd quiet book- 
room, where his five thousand volumes 
had been carefully stored; and after a 
search upon the chimneypiece amongst a 
whole army of spectacles for the exact 
pair which should enable him to read the 
face of his guest, he would take his own 
armchair: not however occupying it for 
long, but jumping up violently, and taking 
up his usual position on the hearthrug, too 
impetuous even for the appearance of 
ease. It was here, as Mr. Escott graphi- 
cally describes, the identity of the man 
and the author was immediately perceived. 


As it is with the dialogue of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s literary heroes and heroines so was it 
with his own conversation. In each the same 
definiteness and directness, the same Anglo- 
Saxon simplicity. Mr. Trollope, as if-he were 
riding across country, sees the exact place at 
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which he wants to arrive; he makes for it, and 
he determines to reach it as directly as pos- 
sible. There may be obstacles, but he sur- 
mounts them —sometimes they may prove, for 
the moment, Serious impediments: perhaps 
they actually place him ors de combat like a 
post and rails that cannot be negotiated, ora 
ditch of impracticable dimensions. It does 
not matter. He picks himself up, pulls him- 
self together, and presses on as before. 


He used to complain that one had to 
apologize nowadays for all eagerness. 


We are all so very smooth [he writes] in 
our usual intercourse that any urgency takes 
the guise of violence. I own I like a good 
contradictory conversation in which for the 
moment the usual subserviency of coat and 
trousers to bodies, skirts, and petticoats, may 
be — well —not forgotten — but for the mo- 
ment put on one side. 


The writer of these lines was once em- 
boldened to request from him an introduc- 
tory letter to the editor of the Fortnightly, 
and was asked, with look and manner well 
characterized by Wilkie Collins as the 
embodiment of a gale of wind, — 

“ But why the Fortnightly 2 The learn- 
ed editor is so indefatigable, that every 
word you write down will be weighed to 
the last pronoun. Perhaps you wish to 
be so weighed — but you are ignorant! 
ignorant! not of what you ought to know 
— but of what you ought not to know!” 

/.e. the characteristics of editors and the 
different requirements of magazines. This 
was explained with an inimitable force and 
facility of diction; an enormous amount of 
information was hurled about, and then 
the storm subsided, the article in question 
was glanced at, and the letter written. A 
similar gust was raised on mention being 
made of a highly eulogistic article on his 
own personal and literary merits, from 
the pen of a partial writer. He was sen- 
sitively alive to anything of that kind of 
praise seeming to be the product rather of 
personal love than of inquiry or judgment, 
and in a letter alluding to the article, he 
said: “I don’t like such notices, particu- 
larly when they are written by friends, I 
would much rather be left to the mercies 
of the real critics. Sydney Smith used to 
say, speaking of practical jokes, that it 
was impossible to say how much melted 
butter a gentleman would bear to have 
poured into his dress-coat pocket; I dis- 
like it almost as much when it is poured 
down my back.” 

This sensitiveness as to the personal 
details of private life was doubtless very 
strong in him, but like some other of his 








strongly expressed opinions, may be prac- 
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tically exaggerated. It has been so forci- 
bly present to his relations and friends, 
that his true and most uncommon charac- 
ter has hardly been so well defined for 
the sake of those who shall come after 
him as it has every right to be, and it 
would be very regrettable should the deli- 
cacy of the living man be seriously al- 
lowed to rob his memory of that which is 
his due. 

There is certainly such a thing as a 
misleading reticence, and in the preface to 
the “ Autobiography ” some honest tribute 
seems to be missing. 

The book will live as the exact and 
faithful portrait of the man, and might 
well have been supplemented by a few 
more finished touches, telling, as his own 
words could not so fully do, how simple, 
how straightforward, how sincere he was, 
with what a tender heart, and what an 
open hand. Had this been not withheld, 
there would have been less room for off- 
hand ignorant criticism such as lately 
found a place in a prominent review, where 
an impression is produced, at least as 
false as it is ignorant, that Anthony Trol- 
lope’s vehemence was roughness, and his 
manner coarse. The critic says that he 
went to dine with Stuart Mill, and that 
“the party was only a moderate success. 
The contrast was too violent between the 
modesty and courtesy of the host and the 
blustering fashions of Trollope. These 
came out worse when they figured in the 
same room with the gentle precision of 


Mill and the pleasant gravity of Cairns.. 


It was a relief to get the bull safely away 
from the china shop.” 

As a matter of simple justice such false 
impressions should be balanced by a more 
faithful testimony. It should be told that 
he was a perfect gentleman in every fibre 
of his nature, that he was astoundingly 
chivalrous, and that his manner, however 
vehement, was never ungentle. It was 
very truly said of him: — 


Enthusiasm —it may be impetuosity —is 
only one of the accidental modes of develop- 
ment assumed by his imagination. It has be- 
come a species of necessary condition of his 
thought; and just as,great athletes find it de- 
sirable frequentiy to exercise their muscles and 
sinews by wielding dumb-bells, brandishing 
Indian clubs, and other feats of strength, so 
does Mr. Trollope keep his mental elasticity 
fresh and vigorous by tilting against windmills 
and by defending paradoxes. 


A fear of hurting anybody’s feelings 
was one of his strongest characteristics, 
and though he dearly liked a “ delicious 








feud,” however violent his words might 
be, his sentiments were always soft. 

In the summer of 1880 the Trollopes 
left London and went to live at Harting, a 
village on the confines of Hampshire, 
chosen because they found there a house 
to suit them, and the end of that year 
Anthony Trollope wrote : — 


Yes, we have changed our mode of life alto- 
gether. We have got a little cottage here, 
just big enough (or nearly so) to hold my 
books, with five acres and a cow and a dog 
and a cock and ahen, I have got seventeen 
years’ lease, and therefore I hope to lay my 
bones here. Nevertheless I am as busy as 
would be one thirty years younger, in cutting 
out dead boughs, and putting up a paling here 
and a little gate there. We go to church and 
mean to be very good, and have maids to wait 
on us, The reason for all this I will explain 
when I see you, although, as far as I see at 
present, there is no good reason other than 
that we were tired of London. 


The life at Harting was very happy; 
the rector of his little village has described 
it in a few brief sentences written with 
the regard Trollope always won at first 
sight from all who were in any way brought 
near him. 


Though he rigidly maintained his lifelong 
habits of industry, he was no recluse, and his 
genial frankness soon made him the honored 
friend of us all. The sick poor in particular 
found him a staunch benefactor. To the last 
he was never weary of generous deeds, gen- 
erally done on the spur of the moment. A 
laborer of looting propensities and unable to 
obtain farm work, employed at Mr. Trollope’s 
fences, was seen by the gardener to take some 
fallen apples. The master was informed, and 
the gardener suggested the policeman. Mr. 
Trollope, apparently in thunder, left his sanc- 
tum, and found the culprit eating his dinner 
under a tree, a piece of bread in one hand and 
an apple in the other, 

“Who allowed you to take my apples?” 
said the thunder. 

“Thad nothing but bread, and it’s better 
with an apple,” quothed Ishmael. 

Mr. Trollope walked indoors, cut some 
slices of ham and cheese from the luncheon 
table, took them out and threw them into the 
man’s lap, saying : 

“ Eat and de better.” 


With characteristic tenderness of con- 
science he afterwards doubted if he had 
done rightly, or the tale of his mercy 
would never have been told. 

But alas! the happy time at Harting 
had to be brought to a close. 

The health which had been so strong 
was evidently failing, and he often spoke 
more seriously than in jest of his own 
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novelette, “The Fixed Period,” then 
coming out in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
declaring it to be his own unaffected opin- 
ion that it would be well if England were 
to adopt the laws of Britannula, and abol- 
ish the miseries, weakness, and fainéant 
imbecility of old age by the pre-arranged 
ceasing to live of those who would other- 
wise become old. 

It was at the close of a lively morning 
visit that he first told one of his greatest 
friends that his life was in danger, saying 
in the most common conversational tone, 
“T have had a terrible verdict pronounced 
against me since I saw you last. They 
say I have got angina pectoris. I am to 
eat and drink, and get up and sit down at 
my peril, and may drop down dead at any 
moment.” He subsequently consulted 
Dr. Murrell, the well-known authority on 
angina pectoris, who did not endorse the 
verdict, but found that his heart was 
weak, and that hard work had made an 
old man of him. 

For more than a year he remained 
under the same medical care, and got 
comparatively well. He was enabled to 
resume his favorite exercise, and his 
usual animated life, being, however, fairly 
warned, and that impressively, that he 
must neither over-work nor over-exert 
himself. The injunction was perfectly 
vain. He was extraordinarily impatient 
and reckless of his own condition; would 
still dash out of railway-carriages before 
the stopping of the train, would hurry in 
and out of cabs, and give way in all things 
to his usual impetuosity. The end was 
grievous as it was sudden, and is briefly 
described in the preface: 


On the evening of the 3rd of November, 
1882, he was seized with paralysis of the right 
side, accompanied by loss of speech. His 
mind also had failed, though at intervals his 
thoughts would return to him. After the first 
three weeks these lucid intervals became rarer, 
but it was always very difficult to tell how far 
his mind was sound or hew far astray. 


He was moved from the rooms in Suf- 
folk Street, which he had taken as soon 
as it was decided that he could not live at 
Harting, and where the doors were be- 
sieged with anxiously inquiring visitors, 
to a quiet house in Welbeck Street, where 
he died nearly five weeks from the night 
of his attack. 

The wish he had expressed so strongly 
in his days of health and strength was 
granted. The power of work was over, 
and he was taken from the world in which, 
according to his own view, there could be 
no longer any joy. 


4 FLORENTINE TRADESMAN’S DIARY. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A FLORENTINE TRADESMAN’S DIARY, 


III. 


THE toils of Savonarola’s enemies 
closed gradually around him. Hostility 
towards him was pushed to irreverence, 
which made his position as a preacher 
untenable. On Ascension Day, 1497, says 
Landucci, 


certain men his enemies wrought a great wick 
edness. By night, through despite, they made 
a violent entry into the church, bursting open 
the door on the side of the campanile, and de- 
filed the pulpit most disgracefully with filth, 
In the middle of the sermon a noise was made 
by striking with a club on a chest. At once 
there rose a cry “Jesus,” since the people 
were disturbed, expecting some scandal] from 
the wrongdoers. There was quiet for a while, 
but the cry “ Jesus” again was raised, because 
as the Frate left the pulpit some who had 
arms for his defence under their cloaks drew 
them, when they saw some of whom they were 
suspicious draw near, There was a great 
scandal, 


Next day the magistrates, who were un- 
favorable to Savonarola, issued a general 
order that no friar should preach without 
their permission. The benches were 
taken away from the cathedral, and the 
reaction against Savonarola set in. His 
puritanism provoked a revolt; “every one 
gave himself again to sports and to en- 
large his life for every evil. Frascati and 
the: taverns were opened again.” In the 
procession on Corpus Christi Day the 
“boys of Fra Girolamo” were hustled in 
the streets; one of the red crosses which 
they carried was broken and thrown into 
the Arno. To check the strong current 
of party feeling all preaching was forbid- 
den by the magistrates. ‘We were de- 
prived of the word of God,” says Lan- 
ducci, using the phraseology of the later 
puritans. The horse-races, which Savo- 
narola had suspended, were revived by the 
magistrates, who said, “Let us amuse 
this people a little; are we all to become 
friars?” Then foilowed the papal excom- 
munication, and a period of doubt and 
silence in Florence. In February, 1498, 
Savonarola again came forward and 
preached, “and the benches were put up 
again in Santa Maria del Fiore, and much 
people went there; and there was much 
talk of the excommunication, and many 
through fear of it did not go, saying, 
‘Whether just or unjust, it is to be 
feared.’ I was amongst those who did 
not go.” 

The enforced silence had broken the 
spell of Savonarola’s eloquence. His 
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claims to prophetic powers had been ridi- 
culed; the papal excommunication was a 
serious matter; and many of his staunch 
adherents began to adopt an attitude of 
suspended judgment. Savonarola was 
driven to take steps to regain his fading 
influence. In the Carnival he organized 
the burning of vanities, and was still 
strong as a moral reformer. He said 
mass in San Marco and communicated 
with his own hand several thousands of 
menand women. Then he advanced into 
the outside pulpit, bearing the host in his 
hand and blessed the assembled crowd. 
“ Many had come expecting to see signs, 
and the lukewarm laughed and mocked 
saying, ‘He is excommunicated and com- 
municates others.’ And he seemed to me 
to be mistaken in this, though I believed 
in him; but I did not wish to incur risk 
by going to hear him, since he was ex- 
communicated.” Landucci expressed in 
this caution the views of many of the 
sober Florentines, and Savonarola strove 
to reassure them. On March 1 he said 
in asermon “that he had written to the 
pope to amend his ways, otherwise he 
would come to a bad end and must expect 
a yreat scourge, and that quickly.” it is 
scarcely surprising that the pope wrote 
angrily to the magistrates bidding them 
close the mouth of an excommunicated 
man. But Landucci had a sense of the 
different spheres of the temporal and 
Spiritual power. “It seemed a wondrous 
thing that the pope couid not make him 
remain quiet and hold his tongue; much 
more wondrous that he stood firm and did 
not cease to preach.” 

The strongest weapon of Savonarola’s 
enemies was ridicule, which was always 
powerful among the Florentines. Men 
wandered about with bits of lighted can- 
dles, and said in explanation, “ I am look- 
ing for the key which the frate has lost.” 
Others seized the known adherents of 
Savonarola and forced them on to their 
knees before a lantern saying, “ Adore 
the true light.” 

In this excited state of popular feeling 
came the challenge to the proof of fire. 
According to Landucci’s account, the first 
who uttered it was a Dominican, a friend 
of Savonarola. Once started, this unlucky 
challenge seized the popular mind. Sa- 
vonarola seemed to shrink from it, and 
the populace were easily turned against 
him. He was dragged as a felon to prison, 
and every tongue was turned against him. 
“ Hell seemed to be open,” was Landucci’s 
impression. When he heard that Savo- 
narola was put to torture, the good apoth- 








ecary wept and prayed for him. But we 
gather from his pages how well Savona- 
rola’s enemies had laid their plans for 
ruining his reputation: — 


On April 19 was read in the Council the 
process of Frate Girolamo, which he had 
written with his own hand. We held him for 
a prophet; and he confessed that he was no 
prophet and did not have from God the things 
which he preached;... he confessed that 
many things which had occurred in the course 
of his sermons were the contrary of what he 
gave us to understand. And I was present to 
hear the reading of the process, at which I 
marvelled and stood transfixed in wonder, 
And my soul was grieved to see such a splen- 
did edifice fall to the ground because it was 
built on the sorry foundation of one only false- 
hood. I looked that Florence should have 
become a new Jerusalem whence should issue 
the laws and the magnificence and the example 
of the good life; I looked to see the renewal 
of the Church, the conversion of the unbeliev- 
ers, and the consolation of the good ; and I felt 
the opposite, and from the fact I took its medi- 
cine. “In thy will, O Lord, all things are 
placed.” 


We feel how keen the blow was to 
Landucci’s mind, how bitter the disap- 
pointment of his expectations. To the 
Jast he hoped for some sign or wonder, 
but none was given. “ Many fell from 
the faith,” he says, in his account of Sa- 
vonarola’s death. But the _ prophet’s 
memory was dear to a faithful few, and 
the day after his execution some women 
were found in the Piazza devoutly kneel- 
ing on the spot where he was burned. A 
few days afterwards there was a plague of 
caterpillars, which was interpreted by ref- 
erence to Savonarola’s death. The ani- 
mals had a face like a man, with a crown 
which shone like gold on the head, while 
their tail was black, and armed with fangs 
which destroyed the thorn bushes. Men 
said this signified that Savonarola’s life 
was golden, and after him the evil weeds 
must be destroyed. 

The outburst of profligacy which fol- 
lowed Savonarola’s death shocked Luca 
Landucci greatly, and a shade of melan- 
choly and hopelessness comes over his 
pages after his hero was gone. He had 
looked for one who was to restore Israel, 
and he went all his days sadlier when his 
hopes were dashed. He could not explain 
to himself the causes of Savonarola’s fail- 
ure ; he was not sufficient for these things. 
But he faithfully represents the feelings 
which Savonarola awakened among many 
minds in Florence, and the moral impulse 
which he gave never entirely departed 
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from the majority of those who had once 
owned his power. 

The pontificate of Leo X., glorious as 
it was to Florence, awakened some enthu- 
siasm in the mind of Landucci. His ac- 
count of the decoration of the city for the 
pope’s visit in 1515 gives a vivid picture 
of the magnificence of the Italians, and 
their use of art for the ordinary purposes 
of life. He describes the trophies which 
were erected in the streets, “and they 
were not the work of common, unculti- 
vated men, but were all perfect figures, 
and well placed for their purpose by skil- 
ful men.” This lavish display amazed, 
but did not move him. More than two 
thousand men, he tells us, labored for a 
month, and the cost was reckoned at 
seventy thousand florins, “all for these 
perishable things that passed away like a 
shadow, whereas they might have been 
spent in a beautiful temple to the honor 
of God and the glory of the city. Still 
the poor artisans were helped by this ex- 
penditure, and a little money was circu- 
lated.” The stock argument for luxury 
and display was current in the sixteenth 
century, and covered a multitude of follies. 

Landucci has much to tell of the artistic 
progress of Florence during his days. In 
early times he records Donatello, “who 
made the tomb of Messer Leonardo, of 
Arezzo, in Santa Croce,” and Rossellino, 
“a very small man, but great in sculp- 
ture.” He tells of Maestro Antonio, an 
organist who surpassed all in his day, 
Andrea del Castagno, Domenico of Ven- 
ice, and the brothers Pollaiuolo. He lived 
in a time of architectural splendor, which 
was not altogether enjoyable in its imme- 
diate effects. 
down houses, and all the streets were 
filled with mountains of stones, rubbish, 
and mules and asses laden with gravel, so 
that it was difficult to pass. And even 
shopkeepers lived in constant dread, and 
were annoyed by the crowds which gath- 
ered at the sight or could not pass with 
laden beasts.” Landucci also saw the 
sale of Piero de’ Medici’s pictures; but he 
gives no account of the treasures which 
then were scattered. In 1504 he saw 
Michael Angelo’s “ David” set up in its 
place. He calls it “the marble giant,” 
and tells how the wall had to be broken 
to admit of its passage from the studio. 
It is some small consolation to know that 
there were in Florence mischievous and 
destructive vagabonds, as there are in 
London at the present day. Stones were 
thrown during the night at the statue, and 
a guard had to be set to prevent damage. 


“On all sides they pulled | 
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It was moved so slowly and carefully 
through the streets that it took four days 
to set it in the Piazza. In smaller points 
Landucci bears witness to the artistic 
instincts of the Florentine people. They 
used a fall of snow as a means of adorn- 
ing their city with snow lions and nude 
statues, “the work of good masters; and 
in Borgo S. Lorenzo was made a city, 
with fortresses and many galleys; and 
this was done throughout Florence.” 
Moreover, Luca had an artistic scheme of 
his own, which was to build a church in 
honor of St. John the Evangelist. For 
this purpose he proposed to clear away 
the houses by the Piazza of San Lorenzo, 
and build a church with a stately dome. 
This scheme Luca imparted to Simone 
del Pollaiuolo, who greatly approved of it, 
and promised to lay it before those in au- 
thority. But Simone died without taking 
any further steps, whereupon Luca chose 
as his spokesman Giovanni Cellini,{father 
of the more famous Benvenuto. but, in 
spite of the memoir which Luca drew 
up on the subject, his project never ad- 
vanced to serious consideration. It is 
characteristic of Florentine life that an 
apothecary should be an architect in his 
way, and should devise a scheme for the 
adornment of his city. 

Luca Landucci illustrates the popular 
belief in prodigies, which he plentifully 
recounts, though he does not always be- 
lieve them. In 1495, he relates a “ mat- 
ter for laughter.” ‘The ghost of the late 
Duke of Milan appeared in the road, and 
gave a man a letter to carry to Ludovico 
il Moro. The man took it; and Ludovico, 
on reading it, bowed his head, and stood 
amazed. When asked for an answer, he 
said, “ It has been given.” Menregarded 
this as a prophecy of war and famine. In 
1504 happened a thing “which ought not 
to be written,” but as so many men 
affirmed it, Luca records it all the same. 
A phantom army appeared in a meadow 
near Bologna; preséntly another army is- 
sued from a wood and a savage battle 
took place; then shadowy wagons bore 
off the corpses of the slain and no trace 
was left. Many men saw this froma dis- 
tance; as they came nearer they saw noth- 
ing. He tells of horses and men-of-arms 
seen in clouds of smoke, of rain of blood, 
of monstrous births, of wondrous appari- 
tions, of bowing statues, and the like. 
Such like things he neither entirely be- 
lieves nor disbeiieves, but tells them as he 
heard them, sometimes with expressions 
of distrust. Still he saw wondrous things 
with his own eyes. A Spaniard, who was 
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selling charms, proved their potency by 
entering a hot oven, putting a burning 
torch in his mouth, and washing his hands 
in boiling oil. Stranger still, he saw an- 
other Spaniard who had a boy of thirteen, 
out of whose mouth used to issue a figure 
with head and legs like a human being, 
and capable of performing human ac- 
tions. 

Luca’s pages abound in illustrations of 
the daily life of old Florence. He records 
its police news, its disturbances, and its 
coarseness, as well as its more serious 
moods. On Easter Eve, 1498, rough jok- 
ing was carried to irreverence. A horse 
was turned into the cathedral during the 
early mass, and was beaten by sticks till 
it rushed wildly through the church and 
fell upon the steps. Ink was put some- 
times into the holy water, and assafcetida 
was mixed with the incense. A ruined 
gamester revenged himself for his ill luck 
by pelting with horsedung an image of the 
Virgin, to the great scandal of the Floren- 
tines. Crimes and mishaps in those days 
greatly resemble those of our own time. 
A clumsy executioner, who made three 
unsuccessful strokes at the head of a con- 
demned criminal, was promptly seized by 
the angry mob and stoned to death on the 
spot. 

These are but samples of the informa- 
tion which Landucci’s pages give of con- 
temporary life and opinion. Few diaries 
present a more complete and vivid picture 
of the individual character of their writer. 
Just and upright, kindly and moderate, he 
had gone through life contented and sub- 
missive. He was proud of his city, and 
was convinced that its cause was just. To 
him, in some shape or other, Florence 
was destined to be the pioneer of human 
progress. In this faith he lived and died. 
He is a worthy example of the men who 
made Florence what she was; he is a rep- 
resentative of the class on whom acom- 
mercial civilization must ultimately rest. 

As we read his pages we see the dan- 
gers that beset a commercial State. En- 

gaged in his daily. business, striving to 
fulfil his daily duties, Luca Landucci was 
content that others should manage politics 
for him. He was a staunch republican, 
but when the republic’ was swept away, 
he did not see that much was to be done. 
The thing that grieved him most was that 
the Medici restoration set to work to pull 
down the Sala Grande which had been 
built for the republican Consiglio. Forms 
of government might come or go, but the 
architectural grandeur of the city ought not 
to be diminished, Landucci, and men like 


him, felt that they had too great a stake 
in the country to meddle much with poli- 
tics. An adventurer by profession, an 
avowed partisan, staked all on the hazard 
of the success of hin party. The peace- 
ful citizen who wished to pursue an even 
tenor of life felt that he had better keep 
away from party strife. He saw its evils, 
and hoped for their remedy. His instincts 
were on the side of liberty; but he was 
powerless in action. Landucci and such 
as he formed the stuff of which Florence 
was made, but it was stuff that was easily 
moulded to any political form, provided 
that the safety and glory of Florence was 
maintained. 

It is the fashion to represent Italian so- 
ciety in the sixteenth century as hope- 
lessly corrupt. Morality and religion, we 
are constantly told, had alike ceased to 
operate as motives with men. This is not 
the impression which Landucci’s diary 
leaves on the reader’s mind, and we have 
no reason for thinking that he was an en- 
tirely exceptional character. The politics 
of Italy had grown so artificial that they 
were estranged from the morality of ordi- 
nary life; but morality existed not the 
less. There wasa sound remnant of hon- 
est citizens who garnered all that was 
good in the quickened activity of Italy, 
yet knew themselves and the limits of 
their powers. The vices of the Italian 
Renaissance have passed into common- 
place; its virtues are habitually over- 
looked. It produced a type of character 
of which Luca Landucci may be taken as 
a specimen, which has a charm peculiarly 
its own. Beneath the splendid princes, 
beneath the humanists and courtly poets, 
was a body of simple straightforward folk, 
who were at the same time eminently civ- 
ilized and cultivated. They received the 
impulse of the new learning without aban- 
doning the old virtues of commerce. It 
was their misfortune that their lot was 
cast on evil times — times in which it was 
not given to them long to bring. down 
beauty into the quiet of their domestic 
life. 

The artificial politics of Italy had 
passed beyond the point where the united 





wisdom of citizens could guide the State. 
The defect of Luca and his fellows was a 
want of strength and definiteness of pur- 
pose. Their pursuit of beauty and knowl- 
edge had led them to effeminacy, though 
they knew it not. Yet with their merits 
and defects alike such were the men who 
formed the foundation of the artistic life 
in Italy. They are the types whose grave 
faces and decorous mien are seen in the 
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CANON LIDDON 





frescoes of Ghirlandaio, and whose ideal 
worth the pencil of Leonardo delighted to 
explore. 


From The Spectator. 
CANON LIDDON ON SECULARISM. 


CANON LippON in the fine sermon 
preached last Sunday in St. Paul’s, on the 
comparative influence exerted by the seen 
and the unseen on the quality and energy 
of human conduct, maintained most justly, 
we believe, that spiritual faith much more 
than counterbalances, in the stimulus it 
lends to human activity, even that loss of 
secular energy which the time spent in 
religious exercises appears to entail. “It 
may well be,” he said, “ that a man who is 
undisturbed by any sight of the eternal 
future might thus get through, after his 
fashion, more manual or mental work hav- 
ing reference only to this life, than a man 
who believes what the Christian revelation 
tells him about a life after death. But 
this admission is counterbalanced by the 
moral enrichment of life which is the fruit 
of sincere faith in a future existence. 
The ground which might appear to be won 
for this world by saving thought and time, 
against the demands which the future 
world must make on them, would be lost 
by the absence of those commanding mo- 
tives which belief in another life supplies. 
The things that are not seen — Almighty 
God and the eternal future — make large 
demands upon the head and heart; they 
also, or rather thereby, make the kindred 
duties of this life serious and noble, since 
all are a preparation for that which is to 
follow. There is a scene in the life of 
our Lord which is apparently related by 
the Fourth Evangalist with the view of 
impressing this upon us. St. John tells 
us how ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his hands, and 
that he was come from God and went to 
God,’ — with his thoughts resting on 
these vast subjects of contemplation, did 
what? — ‘he riseth from supper and laid 
aside his garments, and took a towel and 
girded himself. After that he poureth 
water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded.’ No duty 
is too humble to be inspired by the grand- 
est conviction as its ruling motive. No 
faith is too sublime to consecrate any 
portion of a life-work that is meant for 
eternity... . Positivism may say, if it 
will, as it watches us Christians kneeling 
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before the altars of the Eternal and the 
Crucified, ‘See how these men waste time 
which might be given to social, economi- 
cal, sanitary, moral improvements.’ But 
if man does not cease to exist at death, 
we are working on a basis of fact which 
Positivism ignores. Let uskneel on. Let 
us kneel on, for most assuredly the time 
is not lost; we gain more in moral power 
than we lose in minutes or hours. Heaven 
irradiates, with a ‘meaning not otherwise 
to be had, the monotonous drudgery of 
many an earthly lot; and it is ‘better, in 
the long run, for ‘the things that are seen’ 
that we should thus look mainly at the 
‘things that are not seen.’” Canon Lid- 
don has hardly ever said anything with 
nobler and simpler eloquence than this. 
And though we cannot in any way emu- 
late the power of his language, we may 
illustrate his teaching from one or two 
different points of view which it did not 
enter into his line of thought to include. 
Although, then, a gain of faith is a gain 
of power for this world, no less than the 
other, it is not a gain of power in that 
sense in which it is a gain of power labo- 
riously to pump up water which you wish 
to spread far and wide, to a height from 
which it will, by the mere pressure of its 
descending column, distribute itself to all 
the needful centres. That is not Canon 
Liddon’s meaning, and certainly com- 
pletely out of keeping with the fine illus- 
tration he gave of it. Faith is no artificial 
heightening of emotion in order that it 
may be equal to the tasks required of it. 
That would be the sceptic’s view of faith, 
—a useful but manufactured fiction, not 
the Christian’s view of it, namely, a rec- 
ognition of revealed truth. Canon Lid- 
don’s lesson we take to be this, —that, 
as a matter of fact, whether a man believes 
in the Christian revelation or rejects that 
belief, — whether he agrees with Canon 
Liddon, or ranges himself with Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison as an ardently religious 
Positivist, or scoffs at all religion with 
Mr. Bradlaugh, he cannot rid himself of 
the impression, which is ingrained deep 
in the facts of his inmost nature, that the 
manner of life which would be most ap- 
propriate to the secular view of things, —- 
the easy-going manner of life which weighs 
the value of our lot by measuring its known 
pains against its known enjoyments, — is 
not the true one; that, however you may 
account for it, the man who trifles with 
life, —as life ought to be trifled with if 
the visible part of life were all, — is ignor- 
ing, or trying to ignore, one of the most 
constant and inevitable warnings to which 
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our natore is subjected, and only deserves 
to be treated as a man hiding from him- 
self. Mr. Leslie Stephen, secularist as 
he is, admitted this, as we ourselves, we 
believe, pointed out, when reviewing his 
book on “ The Basis of Ethics;” and as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the very striking 
article published in the December Con- 
temporary, has eloquently reminded us. 
Mr. Stephen expressly declares that secu- 
laristic ethics can say no more than this, 
“ Be good, if you would be happy,” adding, 
however, “in an emphatic aside, ‘ Be not 
too good.’” Yet Mr. Leslie Stephen is 
obviously not in the least satisfied with 
his secular ethics, for he does not echo on 
his own account the advice, * Be not too 
good ;” indeed, he evidently despises it, 
though he does not in the least know 
where to find the intellectual leverage 
with which to justify the contempt he 
feels for those who adopt it. Well, that 
is a good illustration of what we mean. 
Even those to whom the vision of what 
Christ revealed is no vision at all, — noth- 
ing but the shadow of acloud, —are often 
just as much pressed upon by the obliga- 
tions of the eternal world as those who 
recognize it in full. Some of them no 
doubt contrive, by continually turning 
away their attention from the burden, to 
make the least of it, and get as much dis- 
traction in the world as they can; others 
are rendered simply restless and feverish 
by it, and plunge into fictitious religions 
with Mr. Frederic Harrison; or into am- 
biguous moral, social, and political move- 
ments with Mr. Bradlaugh; but all who 
have any sensitiveness to social obliga- 
tions at all, do practically recognize that 
human life is not, and cannot be, made a 
trivial affair of ; that there is an immeas- 
urable pressure of obligation resting on 
it which, whatever your theory of life, you 
must feel, and, if you are honest, recog- 
nize; that you can only satisfy your own 
heart by treating life as if it were vastly 
more important than, on the common sec- 
ular theory, it ought to be; and that the 
man who is willing to accept the utilita- 
rian form of the command, “ Be good, if 
you would be happy, but be not too good,” 
is a person whom, whether you are bound 
to justify him or not in ¢ieory, you can 
only pity and despise in practice. 
Nevertheless, Canon Liddon’s position, 
* that the Christian and the Christian alone, 
really husbands to the utmost the force 
derived from this supreme pressure of in- 
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visible things upon the heart, seems to us 
strictly true. The Positivist recognizes, 
but rationalizes it, explains it away, in 
fact, as due to ideals which, when we come 
to look at them closely, disclose nothing 
but an “infinite sigh of the human heart,” 
as one of the earliest pantheists termed 
“*God;” and no one can long continue to 
fulfil strenuously an obligation which he 
refers to nothing more potent and more 
permanent than a sigh of the heart, infi- 
nite or finite. The better kind of secu- 
larist recognizes it chiefly in the heat and 
restlessness with which he tries to sweep 
away injustice, seeing that injustice not 
swept away in the lifetime of the living, 
is, for them, in his belief, never swept 
away atall. And unfortunately, heat and 
restlessness of feeling are just the least 
favorable of all conditions for coping with 
and removing injustice. It is really only 
the theologian who is convinced in his 
inmost heart that justice and righteous- 
ness, though defeated tempororily, can 
only be defeated temporarily in order to 
triumph for eternity, who can bring to the 
war with evil at once that absolute trust, 
and that calmness under disappointment, 
which give the best guarantee of victory. 

The real difference between the be- 
liever in the Christian revelation, the half- 
believer, and the unbeliever, is this, — 
that while all of them, if in any degree 
good men, fight boldly in the battle against 
evil, only the first has absolute confidence 
that the obligation under which he is laid 
to fight it, is a sure guarantee of final suc- 
cess. That secret pressure on the will 
which the others obey with hope at best, 
and with despondency at worst, faith 
obeys gladly, as the soldier obeys the 
call of a general by whom he has been led 
again and again to victory. Faith is not, 
however, the power itself, but the right 
understanding of the source whence the 
power comes. The sense of obligation 
itself descends on every will which is open 
to the appeal of good; but while the un- 
believer is fevered by it, and made far too 
restless for cool and careful conflict; 
while the half-believer is rendered only 
wistfully hopeful by it, and lives on the 
strength of ambiguous and often feeble 
aspirations, — the genuine believer is 
steeled against all discouragement, know- 
ing that eternity is long enough to give 
the true interpretation to temporary fail- 
ure, and the true significance to all suc- 
cess. 
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